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PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY FENN. 


A VISIT TO MAUCH CHUNK. 
ig CHUNK is the most picturesque town in the Union. 
Scarcely is this sentence written, however, when the claims of 
hundreds of other villages and cities appall the writer with threats of 
prolonged discussions, and hence, that he may be entirely safe in what 
he utters, 
let the sen- 
tence be 
amended so 
as to declare 
that it is 
one of the 
most pictu- 
resque 
towns in the 
Union. No 
one who has 
ever visited 
Mauch 
Chunk, 
and no one 
who will 
study Mr. 
Fenn’s gra- 
phie draw- 
ings, can 
gainsay this 
much at 
least. But 
where is 
Mauch 
Chunk ? 
and where- 
fore Mauch 
Chunk? 
*Mauch 
Chunk is 
within the z= 
heart of the ON a sera 
> moun tain- 
region 
known as 
the “ Switzerland of America.” No, my excellent friend from Maine, it 
is not upon your beautiful Mount-Desert Island. Be assured, my dear 
sir, it is not in New Hampshire. Nor is it among the Berkshire hills. 
Nor do the regions of the Catskills know it. Nor is it, my confident sir, 
among the Alleghanies. The “Switzerland of America ” is, of course, 
among the mountains of North Carolina, and yet Mauch Chunk is 


MAUCH CHUNK—CANAL-BOATS RECEIVING COAL. 


not in North Carolina. There is, in fact, not a mountain-region in 
the country, with which the writer is acquainted, that is not proudly 
called by all its admirers the “ Switzerland of America ;” so, to place 
Mauch Chunk under such a general designation, is to give the quaint 
little town a dozen local habitations in men’s imaginations at once. 
To put 
the reader 
out of fur- 
ther anxie- 
ty, let me 
say that 
Mauch 
Chunk is 
in the very 
heart of the 
Pe nnsylva- 
nia coal-re- 
gion. Its 
name, in the 
original In- 
dian _ilan- 
guage from 
which it is 
derived, 
means 
‘* Bear 
M ountain.” 
It lies in a 
narrow 
gorge be- 
tween and 
among high 
hills, its 
foot, as it 
were, rest- 
ing on the 
picturesque 
little Le- 
high River, 
and its body 
stretching: 
up the clefts 
of the mountains. It is so compacted among the hills that its houses 
impinge upon its one narrow street, and stand backed up against 
the rising ground, with no space for gardens except what the own- 
ers can manage to snatch from the hill-side above their heads. As 
proof of what can be done in a narrow space, this quaint and really 
Swiss-like village affords a capital example. In one portion, just 
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where the turbulent Lehigh sweeps around, as if to give the town 
a salute, and then rushes merrily off again, one sees the river, a 
canal, two railways, a road, and a street, packed in a space scarcely 
more than a stone’s-throw wide—all of which the reader can note, 
without stirring from his easy-chair, by a glance at Mr. Fenn’s larger 
drawings. 

There is a great deal in knowing how to find the picturesque, and 
Mr. Fenn, in his large views (see page 108, and page 109), has selected 
points of view that present the hills and the town in their best aspect. 
The first of these views is taken from the road that runs along the 
side of the high hill just below the town. In the second illustration, 
one can discern the road, faintly marked, ascending obliquely the dis- 
tant hill. From this road the view gives just a glimpse of the receding 
town to the left; shows in 
the distance Mount Pisgah, 
which is not a voleano, not- 
withstanding the smoke that 
seems to issue from its apex; 
and gathers at the feet of the 
spectator hurrying river, busy 
canal, railways, and highway, 
as they lie crowded between 
the steep hills. Here there 
is always the stir of a great 
traffic. Ceaselessly day and 
night the long, black coal- 
trains come winding round the 
base of the hills, like so many 
huge anacondas, often with 
both head and tail lost to the 
eye, the locomotive reaching 
out of sight before the last 
car comes swinging around the 
curve. These trains are of 
marvellous length, sometimes, 
when returning empty, num- 
bering over two hundred cars. - 
So continuous is their com- 
ing and going, sweeping now 
around the foc. of the hill 
opposite, and now around the 
base of the hill on which 
we stand, that usually several 
trains are visible at the same 
time; and rarely at any mo- 
ment is the whistle or the 
puff of the locomotive silent. 
The writer’s curiosity prompt- 
ed him to keep a record of 
passing trains for an hour, 
and he found they averaged 
one in every two minutes. 
These trains are almost ex- 
clusively employed in freight- 
ing coal; and this immense 
traffic in black diamonds be- 
comes still more surprising 
when it is remembered that, 
in addition to the trains, canal- 
boats similarly freighted cease- 
lessly pass the town with the regularity, order, and succession of a pro- 
cession. It is a relief to have recourse to figures, and to learn that one 
of the railways alone ships eighteen thousand tons of coal weekly. Tre- 
ble this, and the aggregate is probably approximated. Up here on the 
hill-side the scene before us is certainly novel and picturesque. We may 
watch the stirring traffic, the quiet canal, the swift Lehigh—sometimes 
only the small thread of a river barely covering its rocky bed, but oc- 
casionally a roaring flood bringing ruins upon its surface and carrying 
ruin before it—or we may study the tints and forms of the receding 
hills, or note a singular locomotion far up on the sides of the distant 
Mount Pisgah. 

On the highest part of this mountain, as the reader will observe in 
Mr. Fenn’s illustrationare two tall chimneys, ascending to which is 
the line of a railway. The chimneys and the building thereto give note 





MOUNT-PISGAH INCLINED PLANE. 





of a stationary engine at this crowning apex of the height, and the 
line up the mountain-side shows us where the famous Mount-Pisgah 
inclined plane ascends to its top. The line crossing the hill half-way 
down, and just below Upper Mauch Chunk, marks ihe course of the 
Gravity Railway, one of the marvels of the place. If the reader 
pleases, we will descend our mountain-highway, picturesque and beau- 
tiful every step of it, with beetling cliffs above and precipitous reaches 
below, and prepare for an odd sort of journey to the top of Mount Pis- 
gah, and, by the Gravity Road, to the coal-mines beyond. But, before 
we proceed, let us understand where we are going and what we shall 
see a little better by consulting a brief page of history and a few facts 
of description. 
The mines which supply the principal traffic of Mauch Chunk 
are situated nine miles back 
trom the river, on Sharp and 
Black Mountains, and in Pan- 
ther-Creek Valley, lying be- 
tween. The first anthracite 
coal was,diseovered on Sharp 
Mountain, sometimes known 
as Summit Hill, by a hunter 
named Ginter, in 1791. The 
hard anthracite, however, was 
at first called “ black-stone,” 
and its combustible quality 
“denied. Experiments with it 
were made in Philadelphia, 
and it was gravely asserted 
that this hard, rocky sub- 
stance, which resembled coal, 
only served to put the fire out! 
Experiments, however, at a 
later date, must have satisfied 
those concerned that anthra- 
cite coal, if slower to ignite 
than bituminous, yet pos- 
sessed decided combustible 
qualities, for companies were 
formed to work the mines on 
Sharp Mountain. It was not, 
however, until 1820 that ship- 
ments became at all regular 
or noteworthy. Coal was 
brought from the mines, slow- 
ly and wearisomely, by wag- 
ons, until 1827, when a track 
was constructed, with a fall- 
ing grade, from Summit Hill 
to the Lehigh, by which cars 
were run down by their own 
gravity — hence the name 
Gravity Road. The cars were 
drawn back by mules, which, 
of course, had to be sent down 
on cars with each train. This 
method continued for a long 
time; but the traffic at last 
so increased that a more expe- 
ditious return of the cars to the 
mines was needed, and in 1844 
the plan of a back-track was arranged. An inclined plane was laid to 
the top of Mount Pisgah, up which the empty cars were elevated by 
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Diagram of Switchback Road. 


means of a stationary engine ; the track, then, by a downward grade, the 
cars moving by force of their own weight, reached the foot of Mount 
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Jefferson, up which they ascended by another plane—the power a 
stationary engine—and then, by another downward grade, reached 
Summit Hill. From Summit Hill the cars descended to the mines 
in the Valley, by what was called the Switch-back, a term now often 
given to the entire road, but which at present has no correct applica- 


tion to any part of it. The 
Switch-back was a means of de- 
scending the side of the moun- 
tain, as seen in the diagram or 
the opposite page. 

The cars ran rapidly down 
the track which in our diagram 
we mark No. 1, until, reaching 
its extreme limit, it encountered 
an abrupt hillock, up which it 
rushed until arrested by a re- 
versal of its gravity; here, by a 
self-regulating arrangement, it 
was switched on to the track 
marked, in the diagram, 2, down 
which it instantly began to rush 
with break-neck speed. At-the 
extremity of this track the 
operation was repeated, the car 
switched on track marked 3, and 
again it dashed along the road, 
often attaining the speed of six- 
ty miles an hour. This is all 
changed now, the cars reaching 
the valley by longer but continu- 
ous lines. The cars returned to 
Summit Hill by means of in- 
clined planes and stationary en- 
gines, in which there has been 
no change. In the first of our 
larger illustrations, the Mount- 
Pisgah inclined plane and a 
portion of the Gravity Road, as 
already mentioned, may be seen. 
The cars which we observe on 
the grade may be discovered at 
their terminus in the engraving 
on our first page. Here they 
rattle down into huge coal-boxes, 
where their contents are dumped 
and shot into the waiting canal- 
boats, which are always gath- 
ered here by hundreds in pictu- 
resque confusion. 

After this brief glance at the 
origin and use of this singular 
road, we may undertake with 
greater satisfaction a jaunt over 
its long circuit of twenty-five 
miles. 

An omnibus, at stated hours, 
conveys the curious passengers 
from the “‘ Mansion House” to 
the foot of the inclined plane. 
It rattles through the town’s 
single street, diverges into the 
road that ascends the hill, and, 
after a journey that the impa- 
tient traveller imagines must 
have already gotten him to the 
top, draws up at the foot of the 
famous plane, which, if our de- 
scription has not adequately de- 
picted to the mind’s-eye of the 
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MAUCH CHUNK HIGHWAY. 


hicle, designed to hold ten passengers—in which we may enter, 
The plane appears, when standing at its foot, to reach almost per- 
pendicularly up into the air; and when at last the ascent begins, one 
feels as if he were drawn up into the clouds, and naturally commences 
to speculate with what terrible swiftness the car would shoot down 


the plane, if it should get loose. 
The little hand-book for travel- 
lers, however, which every in- 
quiring and right-minded pas- 
senger is sure to possess, gives 
assurance that this is impossi- 
ble. Behind the miniature car- 
riage is what is called a safety- 
car. From this car extends an 
arm over a ratchet-rail, laid be- 
tween the tracks. Should an 
accident occur either to the car 
or to the gearing, this arm, the 
moment a downward movement 
begins, inevitably falls into the 
notch of the ratchet-rail, and, 
being too strong to break, the 
train is at once brought to a 
stand-still. It is frightful-look- 
ing, notwithstanding this assur- 
ance, and one discovers that 
his imagination takes a strange 
pleasure in depicting the terrible 
whirl through space and the hor- 
rible splintering upon the rocks, 
should it please Fate to give the 
pleasure-trip a tragical turn. As 
the car ascends, the view en- 
larges; and, when the height 
is reached, a splendid prospect 
opens to the delighted visitor. 

* What follows may now easily 
be conceived, by means of the 
descriptions of the road already 
given. The car runs easily and 
swiftly along, without other force 
than its own weight, the road 
being through beautiful wood- 
land-scenery. As we draw near 
the mines, large villages appear, 
occupied principally by the 
miners, and at Summit Hill is 
a hotel, church, and other evi- 
dences of civilization. The huge 
buildings, called coal-breakers, 
at the mouths of the mines, form. 
new, striking, and picturesque 
objects, and immense piles of 
débris, accumulated in excavat- 
ing for the black wealth below, 
look like small mountains. Neat 
abandoned mines, these vast 
heaps give indications of a new 
soil gathering on their surface. 
Bushes and small evergreen. trees 
have already managed to find 
sufficient nurture, amid the slate 
and coal-dust, for their roots, 
The leaves from these growths 
will add soil to the surface, and 
in time there can be no doubt 
that, what are now unsightly 
masses of <ébris, will be cov- 
ered with grass and trees, afford- 


reader, an accompanying illustration will bring before him accu- | ing possibly a new puzzle for the geologist of a thousand years 
rately and clearly. It may be mentioned here that the length | hence. 


of this plane is twenty-three hundred and twenty-two feet, and | 
its elevation six hundred and sixty-four feet. 


The cireuit completed, we leave the car well up the hill, and de- 
At its foot we | scend the mountain-road to the village. The roofs show far down 


“nd a very small passenger-car—a diminutive, undergrown little ve- | below us among the trees, and the houses, hugged in close by the 
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hills, are grouped in most picturesque form. It is the most novel 
and striking approach to a town that can be imagined. As we near 
the houses they seem so directly beneath that we wonder if a slip 
would not precipitate us down a chimney, or impale us cn a steeple. 
The second of our larger illustrations shows the scene as we near the 
town from this approach. There is a church-roof below the point of 
view, and a row of houses in the middle ground on the hill-side, and 
a new, picturesque church, set up by the architect just where it would 
add most to the beauty and effectiveness of the picture. 

The street-scenes in Mauch Chunk are quaint enough. They are 
literally highways. As there is no room for gardens or out-buildings 
back of the houses, they are built up above them, and are reached by 
ladders. It is not uncommon, in the ruder parts of the town, to see 
a pigsty, up above the house-top, reached by a ladder; another 
ladder extending above this to a potato or cabbage patch, and another 
leading to the family oven, presiding over the strange group with suit- 
able honor and dignity. 

There can be no more pleasing short pleasure-trip than to Mauch 
Chunk. It is reached in five hours from New York by the New-York 
Central, in connection with the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railway, or 
by the Delaware and Lackawanna road, in connection with the Lehigh 
Valley. The former route has through-trains, A visit to Mauch 
Chunk makes a pleasant summer-trip ; but in October, when all the 
superb hills that encircle the quaint town are in the full glow of their 
autumn tints, the innumerable mountain-excursions that then ny be 
taken, which, in summer, would be too fatiguing, enhance greatly 
the pleasure of the visit. 





DAISY’S TRIALS. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Myrena, coming down to breakfast next morning, in the most 
charming of morning dresses, announced that she felt “ Quite settled 
now, Aunt Daisy, quite at home.” To prove which she insisted upon 
taking Daisy’s place at the table, “to save Aunt Daisy trouble.” 

“You'll find me very useful, Aunt Daisy, in ever so many ways! 
Though, seeing me so ornamental, I don’t suppose you expect it!” 

After breakfast she said the flowers in the vases were faded, and 
she would pick others. ‘ Arranging flowers is one of the accom- 
plishments on which I pride myself, Aunt Daisy.” 

When this was finished—it occupied some time, and was done with 
much fuss, and many flittings in and out, and to and fro—she audibly 
wondered how soon Mr. Stewart would fulfil his promise about bring- 
ing her a horse; this reminded her to go and look up all the et 
ceteras of riding-costume—hat, gloves, cravat, and whip. 

She soon reappeared, laden with music. “Is your piano in good 
tune, Aunt Daisy?” 

“T hardly know, dear.” 

“T conclude Mr. Stewart is a Scotchman, Aunt Daisy, so I’ve been 
hunting out all my Scotch songs—preparing to fascinate him by sing- 
ing them. Is he fond of music, Aunt Daisy? Does he ever come 
here of an evening? Does he like vocal or instrumental music best ? 
What style of music, classical or romantic? Do you play and sing, 
Aunt Daisy?” 

“Which of your questions shall I answer first ?” 

“You think me a sad rattle, don’t you, Aunt Daisy? But you'll 
soon get to like my rattle. I'm always the life and light of any house 
I’m in. At home you see, Aunt Daisy, I was too bright a light. I 
threw Jean and Julia, poor old dears, so grievously into the shade.” 

Trying the piano, she pronounced it very tolerable, but got up from 
it almost immediately. 

“T think I shall go out and make a sketch of the cottage. I’m 
very fond of sketching, and, I think I may say, I’m rather clever at it. 
Perhaps, after lunch, you'll take me for a good long walk. I suppose 
it is no use hoping that Mr. Stewart will take me for a ride this first 
day, is it, Aunt Daisy ?” 


“Of course it is just possible, but not probable. Most likely the 


horse he intends for your riding will require some exercising first.” 
“T can ride any thing, Aunt Daisy, so I hope he won’t reduce the 
animal to an uninteresting state of quietness.” 
Myrrha arranged herself in something she called a hat, and in a 
coquettish jacket, and then went out “to sketch.” So Daisy, who 





found that continual repetition of “ Aunt Daisy” somewhat trying to 
her unaccustomed nerves, had quiet breathing-time. 

After lunch, which was in reality dinner, Daisy took her visitor 
for a walk. She found that “a walk” with Myrrha meant no mere 
stroll of a mile or so, but two or three hours of good, brisk, uninter- 
rupted walking—“ over the hills and far away.” Not exacily, how- 
ever, on Myrrha’s part, uninterrupted, as she broke the monotony of 
walking by running races with Daisy’s large dog. Duisy had no idea 
she could have borne such a walk. The truth was she was amused, 
distracted from the consciousness of the weight and burden of her 
own existence. The contact with Myrrha’s frivolity, exuberant youth, 
and gay superficiality, did her good. When they came home they took 
a cup of tea, then Daisy went to lie down in her own room, and Myrrha 
went “to dress,” 

“TI wonder if I shall be able to get fond of her,” Daisy thought. 
“She is so pretty, but—the pretty eyes are so untrustworthy. I won- 
der how Kenneth will like her? I should think he won’t be able to 
help admiring her! The miniature he spoke of so warmly couldn’t 
represent a lovelier face than Myrrha’s.” And here Daisy sighed. 

“T like your way of living, uncommonly, Aunt Daisy,” was Myrrha’s 
comment on the delicately-appointed tea-table to which they sat down 
about seven o’clock, ‘I suppose it wouldn’t suit a man, they always 
seem bent on late dinners,” she went on. “I suppose Mr. Stewart 
dines late. I forget if you said he did come sometimes in the even- 
ing? I am longing to see him again. Perhaps he may look in this 
evening, just to tell me when I may expect a ride?” 

“Tt is quite possible he may.” 

But he did not. Myrrha’s spirits drooped: she seemed to find the 
evening dull, and she went to bed very early, regretting that she had 
been to the trouble of putting on one of her prettiest dresses. 

The next day was wet, and Myrrha felt it hang on hand somewhat 
heavily: she spread some of her pretty “costumes” out in her room 
for the admiration of Daisy, of Mrs. Moss, and of Jane, but this was 
not very exciting. The day dragged. 

When Mr. Stewart, in spite of the rain, came to the cottage that 
evening, Myrrha’s reception of him showed him that he was a most 
welcome apparition. 

“Ts this intended in an offensive sense?” he asked, when Myrrha 
crossed the room to him, carrying him a cup of tea. “I ask, because 
this is the sort of attention paid by charming young ladies tc elderly 
bachelor uncles.” 

“You enlighten me, Mr. Stewart. I didn’t know, though I may 
have fancied, I had that happiness to hope for—of having you for my 
uncle. When is it to be?” 

“ You are a saucy-tongued young lady! And your sauciness was 
not apt. If I had meant any such allusion, should I have used the 
word ‘ offensive’?” 

He turned to the open, music-littered piano. 

“You are prepared to entertain me, I see, and I am prepared to be 
entertained.” 

“ Do you really like music ? ” 

“T really like music; but then I may have ideas of my own as to 
what I call music.” 

“ Oh, I shall be sure to be able to find something to please you; 
for I do a little in all styles: so I will try you with a variety.” 

She played first a weird valse by Chopin; she rattled it off bril- 
liantly, with very creditable, though not flawless, execution. 

“T know beforehand that that is neither your style nor Aunt 
Daisy’s, Mr. Stewart,” Myrrha said, as she twirled herself round on 
the music-stool to investigate her auditors. 

“Tt is a good beginning, at all events, Miss Brown; it gives us 
an opportunity of judging the mechanical part of your talent.” 

“Dear me! you'll make me nervous! If I think I am to be lis- 
tened to in such a judicial and critical spirit, I sha’n’t do myself half 
justice.” 

“Do you, then, prefer ignorant applause to enlightened criti- 
cism ?” 

“T don’t see why you should take for granted that the applause 
can only come from the ignorant, and from the enlightened only criti- 
cism! Well, I’m going now to play you something in quite a different 
style.” 

She played a sonata of Mozart’s; when she ended, she turned to 
look at Mr. Stewart, prepared to receive his compliments triumphantly. 
Mr. Stewart gravely shook his head. 
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“ What does that mean, Mr. Stewart?” Myrrha asked, with won- 
dering eyes. 

“ Am I to speak frankly, Miss Brown ?” 

“Of course.” But already the tone was pettish and the face 
cloudy. 

“T think that performance was a signal failure. It seems to me 
you fail entirely in catching and rendering the Mozartism of Mozart, 
the tender grace, the—” 

“Oh, pardon!” exclaimed Myrrha, elevating her pretty brows. 
“T had no notion I was playing to an enthusiast. To tell the truth, I 
don’t so much care about ‘understanding’ a composer. I like to 
make his music say what I please, not just slavishly to say what he 
pleases.” 

“Then, of course, you set yourself beyond the pale of criticism. 
But you should have prepared us beforehand for what-was coming; 
should have told us that we were not going to listen to Mozart played 
by Miss Brown, but to Miss Brown through Mozart.” 

Myrrha eyed Mr. Stewart somewhat long and largely. 

“T sha’n’t play to you any more to-night. I shall try if my sing- 
ing suits you better.” 

She sang half a dozen of what she considered her best songs, one 
after the other, in rapid succession, giving no time for criticism, and 
feeling confident that now, at last, she was dazzling her listeners. 

There was something so frank in the way her face expressed that 
confidence, when she ceased and turned round, that Mr. Stewart, both 
touched and amused, gave her all the praise he could honestly bestow. 
fle praised the possibilities of her voice, which was a fine contralto, 
and remarked that, with diligent study and good instruction, he thought 
she would, one day, sing very finely. 

“* Diligent study! good instruction !’” Myrrha echoed, amazedly. 
“Why, I’ve practised ever so many hours a day, for ever so many 
years, and I’ve had lessons from a prima donna! It must be that this 
room is so wretchedly low for singing—then, the piano is out of tune, 
and I think I’ve got a slight cold. But, Mr. Stewart,” she demanded, 
after a sullen pause, “ what can make you think I want good instruc- 
tion?” 

“ Well, it seemed to me that you had not mastered the very ele- 
ments of good singing—did not know how properly to bring out your 
fine voice.” 

“Are you a music-master?” Myrrha asked, rudely. ‘ Perhaps 
you will give me the ‘ good instruction’ of which you think I am so 
much in need ?” 

“T fear I must not have that honor.” 

After that answer, Mr. Stewart talked entirely to Daisy. 

Myrrha, drooping her pretty head dejectedly, threw herself on a 
sofa; there she sat, sullen and silent, for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour ; then got up, and said, “ Good-night !” 

Mr. Stewart lighted her candle ; as he held it to her, he brightened 
her whole being again, by asking at what time to-morrow she would 
like to ride, should the day be fine, as he thought it promised to 
be. 

“That’s the cleverest way of winning my forgiveness,” she said. 
“But, Mr. Stewart, if you don’t like my riding any better than you 
like my playing, my singing, and, perhaps, I may add, myself—” 

“ Any one light and graceful as you are, and, I should say, with 
plenty of the rash courage of ignorance, can’t help riding well.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Mr. Stewart,” she answered, dropping 
him a deep courtesy. 

“ Did Mr. Stewart stay long after I went to bed?” Myrrha asked, 
next morning, with assumed carelessness. 

“ About five minutes.” 

“ Aunt Daisy, if you think the question impertinent, I hope you'll 
forgive me for asking it—are you engaged to Mr. Stewart?” 


“No, Myrrha.” Poor Daisy bi&shed painfully. 
“You seem so very intimate, ade seems so perfectly at home in 
your house, it was a natural question t ask, Aunt Daisy.” 

“* We are very old friends.” 

“T conclude he hasn’t a wife, or he wouldn’t be so free to come 
and go.” 

“ He has no wife.” 

“Ts he a widower ?” 

“T have never heard of his having married.” 

“ And he is not your lover, only your friend, you think ? ” 

To this Daisy made no answer; she thought the girl impertinent. 








But Myrrha had not done, and was not to be repressed by Daisy’s 
grave silence. 

“‘ Aunt Daisy, he is more than your friend.” She spoke with her 
worldly-wise look. “Indeed, I do believe there is no such thing 
as ‘only friendship’ possible between an unmarried man and an 
unmarried woman. And, indeed, why should there be only friend- 
ship ? Why, for instance, should you two, who are such good friends, 
not marry? Possibly Mr. Stewart is not quite as good a match as 
you once hoped to make, Aunt Daisy; but we don’t keep young for- 
ever. When I am as old as you are, if I am still single, I shall se- 
riously set about getting married.” 

“T do not think of marrying,” answered Daisy, coldly. 

“ And does Mr. Stewart also not think of marrying?” 

“ You must question him on that head yourself, if your audacity 
is equal to it.” 

“T will, perhaps, by-and-by, when I know him a little better. This 
morning I am going to question him about my drawing. I think he 
will admit I have talent for that.” 

When Mr. Stewart came, Myrrha, most prettily got up in a riding 
dress, was in the garden, touching up a sketch of the cottage she had 
made the day before yesterday. 

“T think I have taken it from the best point of view, Mr. Stewart. 
Don’t you think so?” she asked, with winning humility. “ Now, tell 
me what you really think.” 

He had tied his own horse to the garden-gate, and ordered the 
other to be led up and down. He took her sketching-block in his 
hands. 

“Do you, Miss Brown, really wish to know what I really think ? 
You said so about your music, and yet I had the misfortune to offend 
you.” 

“Of course I do!” she pouted. 

“The point of view is not a bad one, but the drawing is bad.” 
Then he went on to show her, bit by bit, how every thing was wrong, 
light and shade, perspective, every thing ; ending by saying, “I should 
think you have some facility, but you have had no teaching, or worse 
than none. You are hasty, superficial, consequently untruth- 
ful.” 

“Mr. Stewart, what a terrible pedant you are! I am wondering,” 
she said, looking into his face with an audacious look, not free from 
spite, “whether you have been longest a music-master or a drawing- 
master. I am sure you must have been both.” 

At that moment the perfectly-appointed and handsome mare in- 
tended for her riding came in sight. This changed her mood; she 
could not afford to quarrel with the provider of such pleasure as she 
promised herself from these rides’; so she looked up into his face 
again, this time with a look meant to be bewitchingly sweet, and 
asked : 

“ At any rate, will you be my master ?” 

“ We will see what can be done for you. If I were your father, or 
guardian, I would certainly take care that you had a couple of years’ 
thorough teaching.” 

“T have no father, you see, and no guardian. 
good as to help me—” 

“ We will see, we will see. Where is your aunt?” 
been-scanning the windows. 

“T don’t know.” 

“T will go and find her. 
start.” 

“T dare say you have,” muttered Myrrha, looking after him dis- 


If you will be so 


His eyes had 


I have a word to say to her before we 


pleasedly. ‘To be neglected for an old maid like Aunt Daisy! I 
suppose she has money. Heigho! What would I not give to be 
rich!” 


Mr. Stewart thought Daisy looking worried. 

“ Are you tired of her? Does she weary you?” - 

“T ought not to mind. She is very good-natured.” 

“When she is pleased.” 

“ She certainly has the womanly virtue of wishing to please.” 

“Tt is a virtue in a woman to wish to please those worth pleas- 
ing.” 
“T suppose some women think everybody worth pleasing ? ” 

“Every man,” corrected Mr. Stewart. “And that is nearer vice 
than virtue, in my eyes.” 

Daisy walked with him to the gate, and there they found Myrrha, 
leaning against the paling, engaged in easy and langhing conversation 
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with the groom. Mr. Stewart gave an amused and annoyed glance at 
Daisy. 

The riders were so long absent that Daisy grew anxious. 

Myrrha had boasted that she could ride any thing, but Daisy had 
already known her long enough not to pay much attention to her 
statements. When, at last, she heard the sound of horses’ feet, she 
went hurriedly to the gate. 

“ Mr. Stewart is afraid you will have been alarmed, Aunt Daisy. I 
We have had the most delicious ride. Mr. Stewart 
I shall love him for- 


hope he is wrong. 
is a darling to get me such a delightful horse. 
ever, as the children say!” 

“ Nothing has gone wrong, then ? ” 

“ Not with us,” Mr. Stewart, gazing into the grave, pale face, an- 
swered, 

Myrrha was looking radiant, and, in a certain way, as lovely as a 
creature could look. 

“T needn't ask if: you are tired, Myrrha ?” Daisy said. 

“Tired! No, Aunt Daisy.” And, as Mr, Stewart lifted her to the 
ground, she looked more than half-inclined to kiss him in the exu- 
“ IIe says he will stay for our tea instead of 
Pll run in and 


berance of her spirits. 
going home to dinner, if you will let him, Aunt Daisy. 
dress directly, for, in spite of the lunch we had, I’m very hun- 
gry.” 

Daisy stayed in the garden with Mr. Stewart till Myrrha joined 
them. 

“Tea is quite ready, and every thing looks so nice. And don’t I 
look nice, too, Aunt Daisy ?” 

The question of the tongue was for Aunt Daisy ; the question of 
the eyes for Mr. Stewart. 

“Indeed you do, dear! 
your ride, to come out-doors so lightly dressed ? 


But is it safe for you, Myrrha, warm from 
it is not summer 
yet.” 

“* But it is as warm as summer, Aunt Daisy.” 

She was, openly and undisguisedly, standing to be admired. The 
frankness of her vanity gave it a kind of charm, making it seem 
She looked much more than pretty: a most 
She held a perfect 


childlike and innocent. 
bright creature, and of a most delicate brightness. 
rose-bud in her hand, 

““ Mr, Stewart,” she said, “in grateful recognition of the pleasures 
of the ride past, and grateful anticipations of rides to be, I forgive 
you the many hard raps on the knuckles you've given me. I offer 
you this,” holding the rose-bud to him, “as a flag of truce.” 

“T will do your gift the highest honor in my poyer, Miss Brown.” 
He took it from Myrrha—and gave it to Daisy. 

In a moment the glee darkened out of Myrrha’s eyes, but only for 
a moment. Exhilarated by her ride, she was in spirits too high to 
let sullenness be possible. * 

While they were at tea, Myrrha said : 

“ Aunt Daisy, in coming home we made a round that brought us 
through some grounds belonging to a most charming old red-brick 
manor-house. What’s the mystery about that house? Mr. Stewart 
wouldn’t tell me to whom it belonged, or answer any of my ques- 
tions.” 

“* How could we tell the owner was not in hearing, behind some of 
those great beech-trunks ? It would hardly have been in good taste 
to speak disparagingly of a man while trespassing upon his prop- 
erty.” 

“Should you have had to speak disparagingly of him ? 

“If I'd spoken as I think.” 

“What house was it?” Daisy asked Mr. Stewart. 

“ Redeombe.” 

“Oh!” 

Myrrha, who was very quick, caught a particular expression in 
the eyes of Daisy and of Mr. Stewart, which made her sure there was 
some mystery in the matter. A suspicion of the truth flashed across 
her. Surely Mr. Stewart, whom she had called a pedant, and accused 
of being a music-master or a drawing-master, or both, could not be 
master of that fine old place, owner of those beautiful grounds! The 
suspicion made her heart beat faster, but she took good care to show 
nothing of it. She began to cross-question him: 

“Is the owner of Redcombe young or old?” 

“What you would call middle-aged, and incline to think vener- 
able.” 

* About what age?” 


” 





“Well, I should say not much older or much younger than I 

am.” 

“Do you know him?” 

at 

“Do you like him ?” 

“ Tmmensely sometimes ; sometimes I find him the most dreadful 
bore.” 

“Which should I do? 
dreadful bore ?” 

“TI would not venture to prophesy; rather the latter than the 
former I should, however, imagine.” 

“T think,” said Myrrha, with a meditative air, and her eyes fixe: 
full on Mr. Stewart, “‘ that I should like him immensely.” 

“He would, indeed, be a fortunate man were that the case; but 
what makes you think you would like him?” 

“To begin with, I generally like men about the age you describe 
him to be, so much better than younger men.” 

“T described him to be about my age.” \. 

“Yes. At that age oné knows what a man is. He is not likely 
to turn out much better or much worse than one finds him. He is 
trustworthy, too. One can look up to him and feel confidence in 
him.” 

“Tt is a fortunate age, Miss Brown, if it inspires such sentiments 
in so charming a creature as yourself.” 

“You don’t think me charming, I know. 
of Redcombe would!” 

“ May I ask what, besides his age, disposes you favorably toward 
the possessor of Redcombe ?” 

“ll give you a frank answer, Mr. Stewart: his being the pos- 
sessor of Redeombe.” 

“T like frankness.” 

“T am glad you find some one thing in me to like. 
liked.” 

“No doubt you do.” 

“Do you find any thing reprehensible in that ?” 

“Certainly not; it is an admirable quality; but whether it is more 
or less admirable depends upon the motives and the manner of its 
manifestation.” 

“You can never say any thing in my favor without nullifying 
qualifications, implied if not spoken. I wonder what you really think 
of me?” 

“You take for granted I do really think about you?” 

Myrrha colored delicately, but very perceptibly, a pink shade 
tingeing both her face and neck. 

“Aunt Daisy, I'll tell you what I think of Mr. Stewart. I think 
of all the men I have ever encountered, he is the Jeast chivalrous, not 
to say the most uncourteous.” . 

“ And of the men I know, Myrrha, he is the most chivalrous.” 

“] pity your unfortunate experience of men, then, Aunt Daisy, 
Possibly Mr. Stewart can be chivalrous and courteous to one woman, 
but that is not the characteristic of chivalry.” 

“ Quite true,” assented Mr. Stewart. 

After a few minutes Myrrha resumed her cross-examination : 

“Ts there a croquet-lawn at Redcombe, Mr. Stewart? Does the 
mysterious owner, whom you and Aunt Daisy seem to wish should be 
nameless, give garden-parties ?” 

“ A croquet-lawn $” repeated Mr. Stewart, reflectively. “I should 
think not. Redcombe is a very old-fashioned place, and I have not 
heard of any modern improvements. No, I should say there is not a 
croquet-lawn. Neither, to my knowledge, are garden-parties known 
at Redeombe. But, you see, Miss Brown, all this is easily changed. 
Of course, the owner of Redcombe would only need to know that Miss 
Brown desired these things, in order to institute them.” 

“ You are chaffing me, Mr. Stewart. I suppose he isn’t even a 
calling-acquaintance of Aunt Daisy’s—I haven’t heard of Aunt Daisy’s 
having one single acquaintance except you, Mr. Stewart. So, of 
course, you’re only chaffing me.” 

“Let me see: chafling you means amusing myself at your ex- 
pense, doesn’t it, Miss Brown ?” 

“You know it does.” 

“ Well, I was hardly doing that. It isn’t likely that the owner of 
Redcombe is as unchivalrous and uncourteous as you find me; and, 
if he is not, why then, surely, my prophecy about him is not an un- 
safe one.” 


Like him immensely, or find him the most 


I wonder if the owner 


I like tapes 
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“Ts he at home just now?” 

“That depends in what sense you use the words ‘ at home ’—he is 
in England.” a 

Myrrha would not further pursue her inquiries. Having finished 
her tea, she went to-the piano and began to play softly in the twilight. 
She seemed dreamily absorbed in the dreamy music; but she kept a 
sharp side-long watch on her Aunt Daisy's low chair in the window, 
over which Mr. Stewart was bending, till, by-and-by, he came to her 
side. Daisy, rising noiselessly, left the room, and strayed into the 
garden. 

It was intolerable! What was? The fragrance and beauty of 
the evening, and the jubilant singing of that thrush. 

Meanwhile Myrrha tried a little sentimental flirtation. 
her soft music almost die away, she sighed a great sigh. 

“T dare say you think me a very frivolous girl, Mr. Stewart ? 

“You are very young, Miss Brown; you have time to improve.” 

“ All the circumstances of my life have been against me. I have 
always lived with frivolous and worldly people. Of course it would 
have been very vain of me to encourage myself to be different from 
everybody about me.’ 

“ Are you not vain?” he asked with surprise that there should be 


Letting 


” 


’ 


room for question on this point. 

“T don’t really think I am very vain at heart.” 

“T wonder if you are right or not?” 

There was a pause. Then Myrrha said: 

“T hope, Mr. Stewart, you don’t think me ill-tempered. Indeed, it 
is trying to be treated as you treat me; especially trying to me, who 
have never had any experience of the kind!” 

“How do I treat you?” 

“You snub me. That is, you’re always saying hard things. It is 
goed for me. I don’t wish you to do differently. I may come to like 
it, but it is the first time I have been treated in this way; and to be 
treated first in this way by one whose good opinion and admiration 
one feels to be worth having, is rather trying, you must admit. So, if 
I seem rather ill-tempered under it, you must make excuses for me.” 

Myrrha dashed her handkerchief across her eyes. They were moist 
with the earnestness with which she had spoken; for certainly her 
feelings had been a good deal wounded. 

- Mr. Stewart did not speak immediately. 

“Miss Brown, you bring a grave charge against me. 
been monstrously impertinent. In my own defence I must say, that I 
believe I could hardly have transgressed in the manner you indicate, 
had you, yourself, not invited the criticism you have found it hard to 
bear.” 

“T did invite it, I wished for it. 
nent, however cruel I might think you. 
criticise me. I feel you may do me so much good.” 

“The post of mentor to a young and lovely lady is one of danger, 
Miss Brown! Iam too old and wary voluntarily to enter the enchanted 
net I see so daintily spread for me. There is your Aunt Daisy—for 
counsel, for encouragement, for example, what more, or better, or dif- 
ferent, can you require ?” 

“ Aunt Daisy,” said Myrrha, with a peculiar expression, “ is—Aunt 
Daisy. To begin with, she has had no general experience of life to 
entitle her to speak with authority; to go on with hers is not an ex- 
ample I should wish to imitate. Iam not naturally morbid, I don’t 
wish to become so. i wish mine to be a bright, wholesome, practical 
existence. To end with, I know that I need to be governed by a man’s 
will, scourged by a man’s censure, stimulated by a man’s praise. I 
have never been amenable to petticoat government.” He thought the 
eyes with which she looked at him, saying this, splendidly audacious. 

“T don’t think you should be proud of that concluding confession, 
Miss Brown. I have always specially liked to see young girls render 
docile and reverent submission to women. I have noticed this docility, 
as girls, in some of the most admirable women I have known. I have 
noticed, too, that often girls who profess extreme docility to mascu- 
line guidance, and submission to masculine judgment, really desire 
only masculine admiration, and, when married, often make rebellious 
and headstrong wives.” 

Mr. Stewart had been stung by the half-contemptuous tone in which 
Myrrha spoke of Daisy, and his own tone was harsh. There was a 
pause: then Myrrha said, softly and sighingly through the dusk: 

“Tam very unfortunate, Mr. Stewart. All I say and do seems to 
provoke your dislike.” 


Presently he said: 
I must have 


I could never feel you imperti- 
I hope you will continue to 


| 
| 


| 





“ Dislike of some things you say and do need not imply dislike of 
yourself, Miss Brown.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Stewart, I should feel less as if it did imply that 
dislike, if you wouldn’t call me always by my hideous common name, 
‘Miss Brown.’ If you would call me ‘ Myrrha,’ the hard things you 
say wouldn’t seem quite so hard.” 

“ But, possibly, I don’t wish them to be less forcible. 

““Won’t you call me Myrrha? I’m such a child to you. There 
Why, I suppose, you are old enough to be my father, 


can be no harm. 


almost. Promise that you will call me Myrrha when you are not angry 
with me. Do, Mr. Stewart.” And she laid her hand coaxingly on his 
arm. 


“* By-and-by, we will see about it. At present we are very recent 
acquaintances.” 

“1 don’t feel as if we were. ‘ And you don’t treat meas if we 
were—when you wish to Scold me, to be unkind,” 

“I think we agreed that your condescension, not my presumption, 
was answerable for any transgressions of mine ?” 

“There is no condescension, no presumption, no transgression. 
But, if there is any blame, it is mine.” 

“That is a very generous statement, Miss Brown.” 

““Won’t you reward it by a generous concession, and call me Myr- 
rha?” 

“ Will you, Myrrha, accept from me, @ propos of condescension and 
presumption, a brotherly, fatverly, if you prefer it, hint, on a very deli- 
cate subject ?” 


“ Any thing that ro: say to Myrrha, and not to Miss Brown, will 


' be listened to patiently. 


“T was shocked to-day by my groom’s manner toward you, Myrrha, 
its half-jocose familiarity. I shall blow him up, and he will excuse 
himself by saying something about the young lady’s ‘ condescension.’ 
You don’t exactly understand English usages, I fancy. Aid English 
servants don’t understand American liberty of manner. An English 
young lady who leaned against a paling slashing herself with her whip, 
and laughing and talking freely with a groom, would be considered— 
well—objectionably fast—not well-conducted—not any thing you would 
wish to be considered.” 

Myrrha put her hands up to her face; though the dusk would 
alone have sufficed to hide her blushes, or the absence of them. 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart,” she said; ‘‘ thank you, a thousand times.” 

“Thank you, Myrrha, for taking my warning in such good part.” 

“T hope you may find that I shall always take in good part any 
thing you may say to me.” 

“T may not have many opportunities of trying you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart!” in very genuine consternation, “I hope you 
don’t mean you are going away?” 

“There is a possibility that business may take me from the neigh- 
9” 


You are alarmed at the prospect of losing your rides ? 


” 


borhood. 
“At that—and many other things. 
“T could secure you the rides, and the attendance of a careful old 
servant,” 
“Then, of course, I should not regret you.” 
“Of course you would not. You would have the physical enjoy- 
ment without the metaphysical annoyance.” 
“Mr. Stewart, you are hoping I shall say something pretty and 


flattering.” 
“Ami?” 
“Yes. Not because you care for what I say; but because men 


always care to be flattered and regretted by women.” 

“Do they? I wonder if your experience of men and women is 
drawn chiefly from novels, or from life?” 

“Which would you say, to look at me?” And she turned her 
fair young face full upon him, bringing it very near his. 

“T wonder where your Aunt Daisy is all this while ?” 

“In the garden, Mr. Stewart. She passed the window just now. 
I was just thinking of looking for her. Aunt Daisy declares that you 
are not her lover, only her friend, and that she never intends to marry, 
or I should have thought of the possibility of her being jealous of 
your kindness to me.” 

Mr. Stewart laughed, and Myrrha did not admire the tone of his 
laugh. She wished it had not been so dusk, she wanted to see the ex- 
pression of his face. 

“You had better not go out in those diaphanous draperies, now 
the dew is falling,” he said. “I will find your Aunt Daisy, and say 
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good-night to her—as I say it now to you. Good-night, Miss Brown. 
I am sure you will be too tired to ride to-morrow—we will hope for a 
fine day after to-morrow.” 

“There is no chance of my being too tired; but you will find me 
too troublesome if I want to ride every day.” 

He was gone. She watched the meeting in the garden, and the 
parting which followed upon it immediately ; then, directly Daisy came 
in, Myrrha, pleading extreme fatigue, said good-night to her, and went 
to bed. 





CAMILLA. 


og the spring of 1808 the Italian seaport town of Leghorn was 

garrisoned by French troops, among which was the Twenty-ninth 
Regiment of light infantry, commanded by Colonel d’Hervilly, a man 
about thirty-five years of age, who had distinguished himself on more 
than one occasion, or the emperor, notwithstanding he was of an old 
and distinguished family, would not have entrusted him with a regi- 
ment. 

In the regiment there was one Charles Dufresne, who, although 
scarcely thirty, had spent half his life in a uniform. With his com- 
mand he had seen more or less of almost every European state, had 
distinguished himself on many a hard-fought field, had won the much- 
coveted cross of the Legion of Honor, and would, doubtless, have long 
since been rewarded with a commission if his, colonel had not been 
averse to recruiting his officers from the rank and file. 

Dufresne was a handsome, clever, wide-awake young man, a 
thorough and highly-exemplary soldier. He had never been subjected 
to any military punishment, and was full of enthusiasm for the 
emperor, the gloire de la grande armée, and la belle France. He was 
well acquainted with the usages of the polite world, and his literary 
acquirements were greater than were, in those days, demanded of an 
infantry-officer. In fact no one could understand why he was not pro- 
moted, he himself least of all; for, like the major part of his country- 
men, he had no mean opinion of his own merits, yet, although of a 
naturally impatient and fiery nature, he was too good a soldier not to 
wait patiently. 

One fine summer evening Dufresne, with two of his comrades, 
sauntered through the Gli Sparti, a much-frequented promenade, that 
separates the city proper from the suburbs, and completely encircles 
the former. 

The young sergeant was this evening in his usual good-humor; 
he had, indeed, never experienced any of the greater ills of life. His 
parents died when he was but a child; his fortune was his monthly 
pay, which he so husbanded as to make it supply him with all the little 
comforts and luxuries he’coveted ; he had never loved hopelessly, and 
in the dim future he saw visions of a marshal’s bé/on—in spite of the 
prejudices of his colonel—as did every young soldier of the first em- 
pire. 

It still wanted an hour of the time when the tattoo sounded. For 
the moment, therefore, the three friends were at liberty to consult 
their inclinations. 

“Let us go into one of these cafés,” said one of them. 

“ Agreed! I would like an ice,” replied another. 

They selected a café with a diminutive garden before it, which was 
brilliantly lighted with a great number of Chinese lanterns, and filled 
with tables and chairs, and was evidently well patronized by the 
better classes. 

They had hardly found places and ordered some refreshments, 
when the buzzing, incident to such assemblies, suddenly ceased, and 
every ear was intent upon listening to the tone of a guitar, that seemed 
to be the introduction to a song. 

“Tt seems we have stumbled into a concert,” said one of Dufresne’s 
comrades, evidently little pleased. 

“No matter; let us see if it is worth listening to,” replied the 
sergeant. 

In the guitar tones they soon recognized a melancholy and pathetic 
Italian aria, the words of which a fresh, full, well-cultivated female 
voice began to sing. The garden was so full that the three friends 
could not see the cantatrice, although in their surprise they did their 
utmost to gratify their curiosity. 

The mild, balmy evening, the peculiar illumination of the scene, 
and, above all, the pure, expressive tones of the singer, combined to 


’ 





touch the sensibilities of young Dufresne, and, if he had any poetry in 
his nature, to lead the way into a land of sweet, but perhaps somewhat 
nfelancholy dreams. There was not a sound to divert the attention 
from the aria—the guests ceased their chat and clinking of glasses, 
and listened with the most profound attention. 

When the singer had ended, there followed such a round of applause 
as none but the mercurial Italians know how to delight an artist with, 
while the singer stepped out of a little arbor near the house, her gui- 
tar in one hand and a sheet of music in the other. She went from 
table to table, gathering the small coin that seemed to flow bountifully 
into her garner. More than one of the guests tried to engage her in 
conversation, but her replies were, although courteous, by no means 
calculated to encourage familiarity, and she tarried nowhere longer 
than was necessary. 

“Tf this woman’s face possesses half the fascination of her voice, 
she does a thriving business without a doubt,” remarked one of the 
sergeant’s friends. ‘“ But why so silent and thoughtful, Dufresne?” 

“T must confess,” replied the young sergeant, “ that this beautiful 
aria cradled me into a dream out of which I waken most unwillingly. 
We have here only a café ballad-singer, and yet she is an artiste. It 
pains me to the heart to see such talent and such cultivation as hers 
compelled to seek bread in a place like this.” 

The singer, at this moment, approached the table at which sat the 
three soldiers, and the light of one of the lanterns fell full on her 
figure and features. The former was full and symmetric, and made a 
pleasing impression, as she was not dressed in that gaudy style usually 
affected by women of her class. Her bearing was modest, almost to 
timidity ; she seemed, indeed, unwilling to look up, although she cer- 
tainly need not have been averse to showing her face, which, it is true, 
was somewhat pale, and looked care-worn, but was cast in beauty’s 
mould, and illuminated with a pair of those lustrous eyes that are 
rarely met with except in the warmer climates. 

The young men had pictured to themselves an entirely different 
being, and were evidently surprised, particularly Dufresne, whose 
gloomy mien was quickly dissipated by a glance at the fair petitioner. 
Was it admiration for her beauty, or sympathy for her lot, that prompted 
him ?—he quickly returned the small coin he had destined for the sheet 
of music, to his pocket, and, in its stead, laid a large silver-piece on 
the paper. 

Surprised by the generosity of a common soldier, the girl raised’ her 
large, brilliant eyes to his an instant, then dropped them as quickly, 
while a modest blush mantled her cheek, and she bowed her thanks, 
passing on before Dufresne or either of his comrades could find a word 
to address to her. 

“ The devil! but isn’t she pretty!” exclaimed oneof them. “Eyes 
like carbuncles and lips like coral; but what a sad expression! Even 
Dufresne’s generosity was lost on her.” 

Having completed her round, the singer returned to the arbor, 
and, unnoticed by all eyes except the sergeant’s, who followed her step 
by step, she quickly left the garden by a side entrance. Involuntarily 
Dufresne made a move as though he would follow her, but, fearing 
that he would be observed, he resumed his seat. 

The next evening, the young sergeant found himself, this time alone, 
on the Gli Sparti, but he looked neither to the right nor the left, and 
hastened his steps until he reached the café garden, which was as well 
filled as on the previous evening. He entered and was soon comforta- 
bly seated near the arbor. : 

Who will doubt that the hope of seeing and hearing the pale singer: 
again had led the young Frenchman thither? She was there, and it 
was, perhaps, due to her that the establishment was so largely fre- 
quented. Her voice was as pure and full, her execution as brilliant, 
and her manner as modest and fascinating, as it had been the evening 
before. No one noticed the sergeant; if any one had, he would not 
have failed to remark the agitation mirrored in his handsome features. 

At the close of the improvised concert, the singer again went round 
to take up the usual collection. When she came to the sergeant’s 
table, as before, he laid a large silver coin on the sheet of music; as 
before, she glanced at him hastily, and as she did so her hand trembled 
visibly, while her cheeks were suffused in a deep crimson. 

The tattoo resounded through the city, but Dufresne kept his seat 
until he saw the singer, as on the previous evening, pass out at the 
side, when he rose and followed her. 

At a rapid step she crossed the promenade and turned toward one 
of the poorer suburbs. Her haste betrayed either anxiety or timidity 
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Although the sergeant kept within a few steps of her, he did not 
«venture to approach nearer and speak to her—an exhibition of timidity 
quite foreign to his character. 

The streets became more and more deserted and darker. The girl 
looked around once or twice, but, whether she recognized Dufresne or 
not, she quickened her step and was evidently averse to accepting an 
escort. 

If the sergeant’s intention was, as it seemed, to make the girl’s 
acquaintance, his object would not, had not chance favored him, been 
attained. 

Four or five young men came down the street, arm in arm, singing 
boisterously, and it was not unreasonable to suspect that the unpro- 
tected girl would not be able to pass them unmolested. 

The singer hesitated, and seemed undecided what to do. 
moment Dufresne was at her side, and respectfully proffered his pro- 
tection until the convivial party should pass. . 

The girl glanced toward the approaching party of brawlers, and 
then at the young French soldier, whom she evidently recognized. 
After a moment’s hesitation, she laid her arm in his; but she was too 
greatly embarrassed to venture any remark, nor was her cavalier 
scarcely more at ease. 

They passed the young men unmolested. The street was again 
still and deserted, but the sergeant neither took leave of the young 
girl, nor did she withdraw her arm. 

“T think, mademoiselle, I have seen you in a café on the prome- 
nade,” observed Dufresne, finally breaking the silence. 

“ T sing there almost every evening, signore. I am poor, and have 
duties to fulfil toward one to whom I am greatly indebted,” she frankly 
replied. : 

“This person, whoever it may be,” replied the sergeant, who, per- 
haps, felt a slight twinge of jealousy, “should not expose you to the 
danger of returning alone and unprotected through these dark, de- 
serted streets at so late an hour.” 

“ Oh, signore, you do him injustice. If he were not confined to 
his bed, he would not fail to accompany me as he always used to 
do.” 

For a moment, the young man was silent ; then he asked in a tone 
that, in spite of him, was slightly tremulous : 

“ Ah, mademoiselle ! then you have a friend ?” 

“One, and but one, in the wide world. And every evening, when 
I return to our little humble home, I fear that death may have robbed 
me of him.” 

Dufresne’s brow became darker still. A friend! their little home! 
He almost regretted that he had offered her his protection. And she 
was so naive, spoke so frankly of her relations! Was it to be won- 
dered at in one of her profession ? 

“ And you provide for your sick friend by singing, mademoiselle ? ” 
he asked, in an absent tone. 

“For the last three months, yes. If I had to provide for myself 
only, I would not sing in such public places, and even now I would 
rather work with my hands, but my old master will not listen to it.” 

“ Oh, this friend is your old master, your teacher!” said Dufresne, 
greatly relieved. 

“ Accident threw us together when I was still a small child, and 
he was already an old man. I love him as a father, and he loves me 
as his own daughter.” 

Involuntarily the sergeant pressed the girl’s arm closer, and 

-said : 

“Tf you would ascribe it to the deep interest I feel in all that con- 
eérns you, and not to idle curiosity, I would ask you to tell me 
something more of yourself—something of your past history.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then replied : 

“My past and my present life, signore, has no secrets; but its 
story is so simple, that it would, I fear, fail to interest you.” 

In a few words she told her companion that she was the only child 
of some country-people, who lived near Florence. At the early age 
of ten years she was an orphan, and wandered out into the world heed- 
less of the future, depending upon the singing of a few simple ballads 
for subsistence. In her wanderings, she chanced to meet with her 
old master, who, although a proficient in his*art, was, like herself, com- 
pelled to sing in the highways for bread. He recognized her talent, 
and became her protector and teacher—to him she was wholly in- 
debted for whatever musical education she possessed. Now the old 
man was ill, not able, indeed, to leave his bed, and it was but natural 
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that Camilla should, so far as was in her power, provide for 
him. 

Dufresne listened attentively, and her simple narrative only served 
to redouble his interest. Arrived at her door, she thanked him kind- 
ly for accompanying her, bade him good-night, and quickly disap- 
peared. 

Sergeant Dufresne now became a daily visitor at the café on the 
Gli Sparti, from which he regularly accompanied the singer home ; and, 
if any one had observed the two young people, as they walked slowly 
toward the distant suburb, he would have decided that they were more 
to each other than ordinary friends. 

Thus passed two or three weeks. The young sergeant became 
daily more silent and thoughtful; and Camilla assured him that, on 
account of her dear old maestro, she often sung with tears in her 
eyes. 

To the many patrons of the café, the last few days had added one, 
whom Dufresne would rather have seen anywhere else. It was Colo- 
nel d’Hervilly, a man noted for his haughty bearing, his good looks, 
and his gallantries. 

That the colonel was attracted by the pretty singer was very evi- 
dent; indeed, he made no secret of it. He rewarded Camilla’s efforts 
in gold, and seemed to think his generosity gave him the right to 
evince his admiration unrestrained, which caused the other guests to 
smile, the sergeant excepted. 

Usually Camilla left the garden so quietly, that no one but Du- 
fresne, to whom she was now accustomed to make a sign, knew when 
she went, or what path she took. One evening, however, they were 
hardly on their way, when, to their astonishment, they saw they were 
followed by the colonel. 

The sergeant found himself suddenly in any thing but an enviable 
situation, for, besides being the rival of his commander, which was 
not pleasant, the latter was cognizant of his disregarding a strict regu- 
lation of the service, for the tattoo had already sounded. 

At first the colonel kept some distance behind them; but, when 
they reached the deserted streets of the suburb, he quickened his step, 
and was soon at Dufresne’s side. 

“ Are you not Sergeant Dufresne, of my regiment ?” he asked, in 
a haughty tone. 

“T am, colonel.” 

“« And you are at this late hour in the streets, instead of being in 
your quarters ?” 

“Colonel,” replied the young man, whose blood boiled with indig 
nation, “ to-morrow I shall be at your disposal, and shall expect the 
punishment my neglect of duty merits ; at the moment, my first duty 
is to see this lady safely home.” 

“Sergeant Dufresne,” cried the colonel, “ you will go immediately 
to your barracks and report yourself, at the watch-house, as a prisoner 
by my orders.” 

The colonel, according to all military notions, was in the right; 
but certainly his course was most ignoble, if, as we suspect, he had 
any designs on the singer. 

“Obey!” whispered Camilla, greatly terrified, to her compan- 
ion. 

“T will obey your orders, colonel,” replied the sergeant, involun- 
tarily laying his hand on the hilt of his sabre, “when I shall have 
protected my fiancée against indignities that I have reason to fear to- 
night more than ever before.” 

Whatever Camilla may have thought of his using the word “ fian. 
cée,” she did not contradict him, but remained silent. 

“You are an insolent rascal, a mutineer!” cried the colonel, 
“ Return immediately to your quarters.” And in his rage he laid his 
hand rather heavily on the woollen epaulet of the sergeant. 

Quicker than thought the sergeant loosened his hold of the girl’s 
arm, drew his sabre half out of its scabbard, and, stepping directly in 
front of the colonel, said, in a tone tremulous with rage: 

“ Your designs are clear to me, Colonel d’Hervilly ; but I will not 
suffer you to offer any indignity to this young girl, and therefore I shall 
not obey your orders, until I see her safely to her door. Do not for- 
get that at this moment our relations are not those of superior and 
subordinate, and that we are here alone, without witnesses,” 

The colonel was speechless with rage ; he, too, was about to draw 
his sword, when the tread of the patrol coming down the street was 
heard. Camilla, 'seeing the file of soldiers approach, hurried home 
with all possible speed. Dufresne replaced his sabre in its scabbard, 
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and calmly awaited the issue. He was too proud to fly, even had 
flight not been useless. 

When the patrol came up, the colonel ordered the sergeant to be 
taken to the guard-house and placed under arrest, saying that, in the 
morning, he would direct what disposition should be made of him. 

A half-hour later, Dufresne was in close confinement. The guard 
consisted of men from D’Hervilly’s regiment, and, indeed, was com- 
manded by one of Dufresne’s two friends, whom we saw with him 
the first evening on the Gli Sparti. In the guard he, therefore, very 
naturally found warm sympathizers, and, although he only acquainted 
his comrades in general terms of the occurrence that led to his arrest, 
they all espoused his cause, and censured in strong terms the course 
pursued by their unpopular colonel. They contended that he had 
misused his authority and disgraced his uniform. An hour after day- 
break, Dufresne’s misfortune was known to the whole regiment, and 
there was, perhaps, not a man in it who had not expressed himself in 
very harsh terms of his commander. 

Whether the colonel was advised by the officers of the true state 
of things or not, he ordered the prisoner to be put in irons and con- 
fined in a cell, and to be arraigned for mutiny and threatening a 
superior with deadly weapons. These orders had, of course, to be 
obeyed. 

On the second day after Dufresne’s arrest, after the first session 
of the court-martial, it being now very evident that the colonel was 
serious in his threats, the interior of the citadel, where the regiment 
was quartered, presented an unusual aspect. The soldiers on duty 
were at their posts, it is true ; but those off duty, instead of going into 
the city, as they were at liberty to do, remained at the fort, gathered 
together in groups apparently discussing some topic of unusual in- 
terest. Now and then a “ Vive Dufresne!” might have been heard 
from some one of the groups, and the eye need not have been very 
experienced to have seen in these demonstrations the beginnings of a 
mutiny. As the officers found themselves unable to suppress these 
evidences of discontent, they determined to lose no time in advising 
the colonel, who had his lodgings in the city, of their fears. 

D’Hervilly was evidently greatly irritated, but he insisted on treat- 
ing the matter as a bagatelle, The old major, who went to him, al- 
though at heart in sympathy with the soldiers, insisted that measures 
should be immediately taken to prevent the threatened outbreak. 

“Very well!” cried the colonel, finally, “I will ask the command- 
ant to have my regiment consigned to their barracks, and the guard 
intrusted to another.” 

“That would be most unwise, and a disgrace for the Twenty-ninth. 
It would make matters worse instead of better.” 

The old major remonstrated in vain; the colonel was as obstinate 
as he was haughty, and ended the interview abruptly by forbidding 
the major to offer him any further advice. 

When the veteran informed his brother officers of the result of his 
mission, they were highly incensed, and not only ceased their efforts 
to reéstablish order, but nearly all of them went into the city, as they 
were accustomed to do, leaving the colonel to help himself as best he 
could. 

In the mean time the excitement among the soldiers continued ; no 
one, however, ventured on a breach of discipline. But they could 
hardly believe their eyes—being ignorant of what had passed between 
the colonel and the major—when they saw a file of men from another 
regiment march into the enclosure of the citadel to relieve the guard. 
At the same time Colonel d’Hervilly, accompanied by his adjutant, 
appeared on horseback, and, in a haughty tone, commanded the sol- 
diers to retire to their barracks. 

It was already nearly nightfall. The colonel and the file of men 
he brought with him were received with an ominous silence; but 
D’Hervilly had hardly finished giving his orders when a voice cried 
out: 

“Comrades, this is an indelible disgrace for the Twenth-ninth ! 
Shall we endure it ?” 

As the first flash of lightning is often followed by the whole force 
of a thunder-storm, so were these words, uttered by one of Dufresne’s 
hot-blooded young friends, followed by a general ery of indignation 
and menace, 

“We'll not submit to it!” cried a hundred voices. “The old 
Twenty-ninth will not be surrounded by recruits. Is this our reward 
for Arcole, Friedland, and Marengo? Down with Colonel d’Hervilly ! 
Vive l’empereur!” 











It would be impossible to describe, in detail, the scene that now 
presented itself. The so severely disciplined soldiers, old and young, 
seemed to have forgotten every law of military subordination; the 
men off guard seized their arms, and it was easy to be seen that they 
were determined not to yield their posts to the new-comers without a 
struggle, but the latter seemed not the least inclined to use force. 


Open mutiny existed everywhere! The majority of the officers, who- 


were present, were at a loss what to do, and the commands of the 
others were disregarded. 

Colonel d’Hervilly cried out and gesticulated like a maniac, having 
in his rage entirely lost command of himself. Personally brave, he 
drew his sabre and rode into the thickest of the crowd; but a score 
of hands seized his horse by the head and thrust him back, while a 
thousand menaces greeted his ears. It was with difficulty that his 
adjutant and some of the other officers succeeded in extricating him 
and inducing him to withdraw. With him went the new guard, who 
fully sympathized with their comrades. 

Now in breathless anxiety, but with a resolute mien, the soldiers 
of the Twenty-ninth awaited further developments. They did not 
venture to liberate Dufresne; indeed, they were painfully conscious 
of having already gone too far. 

An hour later all the troops of the garrison were under arms, 
marching toward the citadel—the Twenty-ninth regiment excepted, 
which had received orders not to leave its quarters. The citadel was 
soon surrounded, and the cannon of the outworks turned upon the 
fortification itself. A half-hour later the Twenty-ninth had been dis- 
armed, the guard relieved, many arrests made, and the mutiny entirely 
suppressed. 

The colonel, however, had little cause to congratulate himself on 
the issue, for the commandant of the post suspended his authority 
until he should receive instructions from the emperor, to whom he 
immediately dispatched a courier. 

Napoleon was greatly incensed against the colonel, whom he imme- 
diately relieved of his command, as well as against the regiment, which, 
in his opinion, had disgraced the whole army. 

The Tuscan provinces were at this time under the government of 
Prince Borghese, a brother-in-law of Napoleon, whose residence was 
at Turin ; as, however, he was not a soldier by profession, the emperor 
instructed another of his brothers-in-law, Joachim Murat, the Grand- 
duke of Berg, the most distinguished cavalry-general of the imperial 
armies, to repair immediately to Leghorn and punish the mutineers 
with the extreme rigor of military law. 

The instructions of the emperor were positive, as they always were. 
In his opinion the offence could be expiated only with blood.’ Murat 
was directed to have the leaders of the mutiny shot—the number being 
left to his decision, and the emperor would have been highly displeased 
had his lieutenant not followed his instructions to the letter. 

The garrison of Leghorn was greatly terrified when the grand-duke, 
who, in obedience to the emperor’s commands, travelled with all pos- 
sible speed, suddenly arrived in the city. It was now very evident 
that Napoleon intended to show no mercy to the culprits—and who 
would have been so bold as to oppose his imperial will ? 

Immediately after his arrival, the handsome, chivalrous marshal 
took the affair energetically in hand. Murat was not cruel, but he was 
a severe disciplinarian, and devoted heart and soul to his imperial 
brother-in-law, and, when he appeared before the assembled garrison, 
his brow wore a threatening aspect. He made a lengthy speech, which 
was far from reassuring the unfortunate Twenty-ninth, terminating 
with a demand that they should appoint a deputation to conduct their 
defence. 

The proceedings of the court-martial were hurried forward with all 
possible dispatch. Murat received the deputation and listened to their 
charges against Colonel d’Hervilly attentively, but, from his forbidding 
mien, it was evident that he did not justify the mutiny. His sense of 
justice, however, would not allow him to execute the extreme rigor of 
the law, for he saw that the blame lay more on the side of Colonel 
d’Hervilly than of his men; he, therefore, decided that only three of the 
mutineers, as an example to the rest, should be shot. The melancholy 
choice fell on Sergeant Dufresne and his two young friends, who had 
been loudest in expressing their indignation, and among the most prom- 
inent actors in the scene with the colonel. 

The marshal ordered the execution to take place the next morning, 
in the presence of the whole regiment, which, as a further punishment, 
was to be marched immediately to another post. 
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Under the circumstances, the sentence was severe, it is true; but 
Murat, however great his desire, could not have been more lenient 
without incurring the displeasure of his imperial master, who, in such 
cases, never showed any mercy. 

The news of the sentence pronounced by the grand-duke spread 
quickly through the garrison and the city, and filled every one with 
sorrow, while the three unfortunates, who were confined in separate 
cells, were summoned to prepare to meet their doom. 

During his imprisonment, Dufresne was agitated by the most con- 
flicting emotions. The silence of Camilla—but how could she have 
communicated with him, however much she may have desired to do 
so?—wounded him deeply, and tended to lessen his passion for her. 
As for his sentence, he had no doubt what it would be, after he heard 
that his arrest had led to a mutiny, nor had he now any hope that it 
would be commuted. : 

Who can form an idea of the sensations that filled the young man’s 
bosom? To die so young, and such a death, only because in his 
opinion he did what his manhood and honor demanded ! 

On the battle-field he had often looked death in the face, and now 
to die at the hands of his comrades—the thought was terrible! And 
then, worse still, he was the cause of two of his faithful friends filling 
early and honorless graves. His fate was sad indeed ! 

With soldier-like composure, but without the least bravado, he lis- 
tened to the reading of his sentence, and commissioned the officers, 
who had been charged with the painful duty of advising him of the 
decision of the court, to say to the grand-duke that, being fully con- 
scious of the gravity of his offence, he had not doubted what his pun- 
ishment would be, and that he thanked him his death was, at least, 
to be that of a soldier. 

He was still too young, vigorous, and fond of life’s pleasures, to 
leave the world willingly ; and then he had pictured the future in such 
glowing colors! But now he was in so mild and humble a mood that 
he forgave even Colonel d’Hervilly ; and, if he had censured Camilla 
for her seeming selfishness and want of sympathy, he now felt that he 
had been unjust, begged her forgiveness, and was persuaded she suf- 
fered even more than he did himself. His love for the singer had 
again taken complete possession of his heart, and he would have given 
any thing to see her and speak to her once more before the fatal hour. 
That in this—his last wish—he would, however, be gratified, he had 
not the least hope, for it was not probable that, should Camilla ask to 
see him, her prayer would be granted. 

His cell was in the outer casemates of the citadel, and was pro- 
vided with only one window, or rather loop-hole. The casemate was 
surrounded by a fossé, beyond which lay the glacis of the citadel, a 
promenade not much frequented, it is true, but from which he could 
occasionally hear a merry peal of laughter that seemed to him like 
bitter mockery. But, as the evening advanced, these sounds became 
less and less frequent, and he felt himself more wretched and forsaken 
than before. 

“ Would it were all over!” he sighed more than once. 

Dufresne had no farewell letters to write to relations; at one mo- 
ment he thought of leaving a few lines for Camilla, but, upon reflec- 
tion, he feared it might compromise her, and so he denied himself 
even this poor consolation. Counting the hours that yet remained to 
him, he lay on his hard couch, and abandoned himself to a review of 
the past. 

Without, all was dark and silent. Suddenly he heard the tones of 
a guitar coming from the glacis opposite his loop-hole, then « female 
voice began to sing a melancholy song that he knew only too well—it 
was one Camilla often sung. 

He sprang quickly to his feet, and approached the window as 
nearly as his chains would permit. He recognized the voice, and lis- 
tened breathlessly. The singer seemed at times almost stifled with 
sobs. His heart leaped for joy, for now he knew that Camilla had 
not forgotten him, and that she mourned his fate. 

In a little time the sorrowful melody gave place to another—an 
air full of hope. What did she mean ? 
she have answered. 

Again all was silent, and again he sought his couch, more sorrow- 
ful and cast down than ever. How much more he longed to live now 
that he knew he had not been deceived in Camilla! 


In the mean time Murat was alone in his private apartment, walk- 
ing slowly to and fro in a state of evident unrest. His thoughts were 
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busy with the three unfortunate prisunérs, who were so soon to die 
in the pride of manhood, whom he esteemed as brave soldiers, and 
would willingly have pardoned, had he dared to do so. 

The grand-duke had given orders to admit no visitors; his ser- 
vant could not, however, resist the entreaties of a beautiful girl, who 
pleaded with tears and sobs to be allowed to see the marshal. 

Murat was no woman-hater, and, after a moment’s hesitation, or- 
dered the young lady to be admitted. 

It was Camilla. She was paler than usual, and dressed in deep 
mourning ; but, plain as her attire was, there was so much modest 
dignity in her bearing, that Murat thought he had some great lady 
before him. As he was about to offer her a seat, she sunk at his feet 
and raised her large, tearful eyes to him with a look that was full of 
the deepest despair. Her agitation was so great that she was unable 
to utter a word, but her silence was perhaps more eloquent than would 
have been her speech. 

The generous heart of the marshal was visibly touched, and, if it 
were in his power to grant the petition of the fair suppliant, it was 
evident she would not plead in vain. 

He raised her from the ground and led her to a seat, with the as- 
surance that he would most willingly serve her. 

It was some moments before Camilla recovered her self-possession 
sufficiently to speak. As Murat gazed at her beautiful face before 
him, bathed in her tears, he felt an increasing desire to grant her pe- 
tition, whatever it might be. But, when she pronounced the name of 
the condemned Dufresne, an ominous expression of sorrow clouded 
the marshal’s brow. He listened to her patiently, and, when she con- 
fessed that she passionately loved the young sergeant, he seemed 
deeply moved ; but, when she had finished, he explained to her, mildly 
and clearly, that it was not in his power to change the doom of her 
unfortunate lover. 

The servant in the anteroom must have heard a heart-rending ery 
from a female voice in his master’s apartment. The marshal, how- 
ever, did not call him in, and a half-hour passed before the door 
opened. 

Murat himself accompanied his visitor to the head of the stairs, 
where he took leave of her with every evidence of respect and sym- 
pathy. As he returned, he motioned to his servant to follow him. 

He was very grave, and walked hastily up and down the room with 
the air of one who hesitates between desire and fear. Suddenly he 
stopped and told his servant to give him his sabre, mantle, and a hat 
that bore no insignia of his rank. ‘ 

“T have just passed a painful half-hour, Lafleur,” said he to his 
servant, as“he buckled on the sabre. “This young girl is the fiancée 
of one of the three men who are to be shot to-morrow morning, and 
came to ask me to spare his life. I could not grant her petition—it 
was impossible. The poor girl swooned, and I had great difficulty in 
bringing her to and consoling her. The most I could do was to prom- 
ise to be myself the bearer of her parting salutation to her lover, and 
I will keep my word.” 

It was nearly midnight when Dufresne was startled by the opening 
of his cell-door, but he was equally overjoyed when he saw his two 
unfortunate comrades, who had .been relieved of their chains, enter 
his cell. He did not venture to ask them if they had been pardoned 
—their sorrowful mien rendered the question unnecessary. 

“There is no hope,” said one of them, while the provost relieved 
Dufresne also of his fetters ; “‘ the grand-duke himself will speak with 
us once more, but, in order that we may not entertain vain hopes, he 
at the same time informs us that the execution will positively take 
place at five o’clock in the morning.” 

In a few moments Murat entered the dark cell, and ordered those 
who accompanied him to retire and leave him alone with the three 
prisoners, who received him as they would have done on dress- 
parade. 

For a full hour the marshal remained with the criminals. The 
officers of the guard began to be alarmed about him, for at first they 
heard him talk in a loud, angry tone, and now not a word could be 
heard through the heavy, iron-plated door. 

Finally the marshal reappeared with the cold, grave mien of one 
who has just discharged a great and painful duty. He directed that 
the prisoners should be allowed to remain together until the hour of 
the execution, which should be conducted in accordance with his pre- 
vious orders. 

So no mercy! 
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The next morning, at five o'clock, the Twenty-ninth Regiment of 
light-infantry, with their knapsacks packed for a long march, but 
without their eagles, stood drawn up on the glacis bordering the fossé 
of the citadel, in such position as enabled them to look into the en- 
closure. Many of the soldiers had tears in their eyes, and all wore a 
sorrowful mien. Between the glacis and the citadel-wall there was a 
newly-dug grave large enough for three human bodies. 

The sun in all his beauty was just rising above the distant hills, 
but he could not dispel the cloud that hovered over this melancholy 
scene. 

Punctually at five o'clock, one of the citadel-gates opened, and a 
small procession approached the grave. It was led by a muffled 
drum; then came a small detachment from another regiment of the 
garrison, with the three condemned men in the centre, the regimental 
chaplain on one side and the provost on the other. The three ad- 
vanced with a firm step, their eyes cast down, and looking very pale. 
In the regiment not a sound, not even a whisper, was heard. 

The ceremony was brief, as it always is in such cases. 

While the troops presented arms, the condemned men listened 
again to the reading of their sentence, which Murat, in the name of 
the emperor, had confirmed. Then they kissed the crucifix, and 
kneeled on the pile of sand that had been thrown out of the grave. 
Three platoons took position a few steps in front of them—the pro- 
vost bound their eyes, one after the other, with a white handkerchief 
—they had looked on the sun for the last time! 

Now the soldiers of the platoons raised their muskets to their 
shoulders—the word “ Fire” was heard from the officer in command 
—a flash, a sharp report, a light cloud of smoke, and the three unfor- 
tunates had fallen backward into the open grave. The drums beat 
three rolls, the new commander of the Twenty-ninth wheeled his regi- 
ment to the left and marched away, leaving the scene deserted except 
by the three or four men who were to fill up the grave. 

The three unfortunate friends lived long in the memory of the 
once mutinous regiment, Which in the next campaign regained their 
eagles and the favor of the emperor. 

At a late hour, the evening after the execution, three men, dressed 
like laborers, carrying small bundles, went on board a ship in the 
harbor of Leghorn, that was to sail in a few hours for America. 

They wended their way silently through the dark streets, and 
seemed greatly cast down. Before they ascended the ship’s plank 
they paused a moment, and seemed to take a mute but painful leave 
of the land they were about to quit. 

The captain must have expected them, for, after glancing at a 
paper one of them handed him, without asking any questions, he led 
them to the cabin. As they entered the dimly-lighted apartment, a 
female figure, dressed in a plain, dark travelling-habit, arose before 
them. 

At sight of her, one of the men cried out, in the greatest amaze- 
ment, while he clasped her in his arms: 

“ What, Camilla! you here? And you have come to say farewell 
to me?” 

“No, my friend, I have come to accompany you, if it is your wish 
that I should. This is a promise exacted from me by the best and 
noblest of men, Marshal Murat.” 

Dufresne embraced her tenderly, and, turning to his comrades, 
presented them to the blushing Camilla, who was radiant with joy, in 
spite of her tears. There was nothing to prevent her accompanying 
her lover, as her old maestro had closed his eyes in death the day 
after Dufresne’s arrest. 

The soldiers of the three platoons were ignorant of the fact that 
the officer who commanded them, just before the execution, by order 
of the marshal, had drawn the bullets from their muskets. 

The generous Murat had not only paid the passage of all four to 
America, but had given to each one a handsome sum of money with 
which to begin life anew in the New World. 





FROM HONG-KONG TO FUH-CHAU. 


OWARD the close of the last decade, I engaged a berth in the 
steamer Undine, of Hong-Kong, for the purpose of proceeding 

from that port to the city of Fuh-chau-fu, in the province of Fuh-Kien. 
One sultry afternoon, a fast gig, built on American lines, but 
manned by six skilful native oarsmen, conveyed me aboard, and, an 





hour afterward, the pretty propeller steamed swiftly away from her 
moorings and entered the Ly-ée-moon passage, just as the sun sunk in 
a blaze of scarlet and gold behind the towering hills that close the 
vale of Wong-nei-chong. In the glimmering twilight we passed Mirs 
Bay and sighted a small rock, of volcanic origin, usually known as 
Pork-pie, probably from its resemblance to the shape of that comesti- 
ble, just as “ Night hung her curtains up, and pinned them with bright 
stars.” 

When I went upon deck at an early hour the following morning, 
the Undine was passing Breaker Point ; soon afterward she rounded a 
promontory called the Cape of Good Hope, ran through a narrow 
channel, and cast anchor off Double Island, which is situated about 
nine miles below the city of Swatau. The island is clothed with ver- 
dure from base to summit, and presents a fine contrast to the main- 
land, upon which hardly a tree or shrub is to be seen, nothing but 
hillocks of yellow sand, dotted with huge bowlders of gray granite, 
meeting the eye of the observer. 

The foreign merchants generally reside in pretty villas and bunga- 
lows which they have erected upon the island, as it is not considered 
safe for them to make the city proper their abode, on account of the 
almost nightly incursions of the inhabitants of neighboring villages, 
with whom the people of Swatau maintain incessant hostilities. After 
discharging a portion of our cargo, we proceeded up the river, which 
is about a mile and a half wide, but difficult of navigation, as numerous 
rocks and shoals lie beneath its turgid surface, and anchored a little 
above her Britannic majesty’s cousulate, a fine edifice that stands, 
almost alone, upon the western bank. As a fellow-passenger had a 
little business to transact in the city, I went ashore with him, and we 
visited a few native hongs; but we did not stay long, and I did not 
regret leaving, for there was little to be seen worthy of notice, and the 
noxious smell in all the streets through which we passed was very 
disagreeable. I remarked, however, that the natives were much more 
stalwart and muscular than the Cantonese; they were also rougher 
and less courteous. 

The Undine steamed back to Double Island, took in a little cargo,. 
and the same afternoon resumed her voyage. We passed through a 
broad channel, which separates the island of Namoa—a place famous 
and favorable for opium-smugglers a few years ago—from the main- 
land, just before sunset, and sighted Dannebrog at dusk. During the 
night we passed the Lammocks, a group of sterile islets, and Old 
Thunder-Head, a valuable landmark, and, just as dawn flushed with 
roseate hue the eastern sky, Chapel Island came into view. Two islets, 
The Brothers, lie across the entrance to the isthmus in which Amoy 
is situated, and, near the narrow channel through which all vessels 
from the southward have to pass, a dangerous reef, known as the 
Chaw-chat, lies perdu beneath the smiling blue water. The com- 
mander of the Undine knew the coast perfectly, so we entered in safety 
and anchored in the deep, crescent-shaped harbor that is formed by a 
narrow channel which divides the island of Kow-lean-seaou from that 
of Amoy. 

At all the ports in China which are open for foreign traffic the 
imperial government collects custom-duties on imports of almost 
every description. As merchants in the far East consider it only a 
venial sin to evade these dues, of course a considerable amount of 
smuggling is carried on, and, in order to prevent this as much as pos- 
sible, the authorities provide foreigners as tide-waiters. They would 
not benefit much by this arrangement, however, for the men who fill 
these positions are generally adventurers of lax morals, who would 
readily accept a bribe did they not donate about two-thirds of the 
value of the articles confiscated to the officer who makes the seizure. 
As the day on which we arrived in Amoy chanced to be Saturday, 
Captain Pitman was desirous to proceed on his voyage the same after- 
noon, in order to avoid lying idle in port all Sunday, the authorities, 
most righteously, not permitting cargo to be worked on that day; but 
he found that the steamer’s agents had engaged so much merchandise 
for her to convey to Fuh-chau, that it was impossible we conld do so. 
He chafed at the delay; I rejoiced at it, for I was in no very great 
hurry, and wanted to obtain a peep at the town. 

Amoy is situated in latitude 24° 10’ north, longitude 118° 13’ east, 
and has a population of about three hundred thousand. It was for- 
merly a great military depot, and was commanded by a citadel on a 
height, with fortifications; but the British captured it in 1841, and 
the following year it was opened by treaty. The principal exports are 
crockery-ware, umbrellas, tea, sugar, sugar-candy, paper, tobacco, 
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camphor, and grass-cloth. A large trade is carried on with Formosa, 
Siam, Japan, and the Lew-chew Islands. The leading foreign mer- 
chants have private residences upon the island of Kow-lean-seaou, 
which is a barren place, destitute of herbage; nevertheless, many fine 
mansions have been erected upon it, the most conspicuous of which is 
the United States consulate. 

Soon after the steamer brought-to, I took passage in one of the 
host of native boats that instantly surrounded her, and landed on the 
bund, or quay, upon which spacious “ go-downs ” or warehouses stand. 
I then made my way to the only hotel in the city. An Englishman, 
Mr. Giles, whom I had met in Hong-Kong, was the proprietor, and ac- 
corded me a hearty welcome. When I told him that I wished to take 
a stroll through the town, he immediately volunteered to accompany 
me; so, having fortified ourselves with “soda and B.,” we set forth on 
foot. 

The streets through which we passed were very narrow, and not 
kept nearly so clean as those of Canton. Occasionally the foulest odors 
would assail our olfactory senses, and I could not help remarking to 
my friend that, in this respect, the city beat Cologne—world-renowned 
for its multifarious stenches—hollow. 

“Dead Chinamen don’t smell very nice, I know; but I’ve become 
somewhat used io their peculiar fragrance, having lived here more 
than ten years. You see the natives hold their deceased relations in 
such high respect that they are loath to bury them, and often keep the 
putrefying bodies for months in the same rooms in which they them- 
selves eat and sleep. I think this must necessarily be very deleterious, 
and I am sure that most of the pestilences that visit us emanate from 
this source; but you cannot convince a Chinaman that his deceased 
ancestor would harm him for paying this tribute to his manes,” said 
Mr. Giles. 

I was well aware that it was the universal custom in the “ Middle 
Kingdom” for a man, when approaching “the sear and yellow leaf,” 
to purchase a coffin and to keep it ready for use, though he has every 
prospect of living very many years longer, but I had never before 
heard of its being usual to retain a corpse en famille; and I doubt 
much whether I should relish my dinner if I partook of it while seated 
upon a loosely-closed sarcophagus containing the decaying remains of 
even my dearest friend of the past. But the Chinese are a peculiar 
people, to say the least. 

While making our way toward the dock, which I had expressed a 
desire to visit, we encountered a mandarin, a sedate old gentleman 
with little scintillating eyes and a long gray goatee, who was riding a 
diminutive white pony. He was attended by a large retinue, and was 
on his way to the yamun, or hall of justice. I doffed my hat as he 
passed, and received a very courteous salutation in return. The streets 
were crowded with people and “curs of low degree;” in fact, all 
Chinese towns swarm with dogs, ugly, yelping curs, not fit to be eaten ; 
but there was also a great number of pigs, one of which—a terri- 
bly mangy brute—ran furiously between my legs, and would have 
succeeded in capsizing me in the mud had I not saved myself by 
clutching the garments of an elderly lady who was walking ahead of 
me. That old woman had a voluble tongue, and she anathematized 
me until I had given her a few copper cash, when she dexterously 
changed her curse into a blessing. In course of time we arrived at 
the dock, which is a large and finely-finished structure built of gray 
, granite; it belongs to a European company, and, I was informed, pays 
well. Not wishing to retrace our steps through the miry streets, 
we chartered a boat to convey us round to the hotel, where I dined 
and played billiards until nightfall, when I returned to the Un- 
dine. 

The following afternoon I determined to visit the environs of Amoy, 
and the second officer agreed to accompany me. Mr. Punchard had 
been trading on the coast for several years, so was well fitted to fill 
the position of cicerone. After landing on the bund, we proceeded to 
the residence of a md foo (horse-keeper), and, when the proprietor 
presented himself, requested him to supply us with the two best steeds 
his stable contained. The stable (ma fang), was a rickety, tumble- 
down old place, not much larger or cleaner than a Celtic pigsty; but 
the owner entered it with a dignified air, and returned shortly after- 
ward leading by the bridle an animal that looked like a lineal de- 
scendant of Don Quixote’s Rosinante. 
twelve hands high, and Heaven only knows what age; its bones 
seemed to be on the verge of protruding through its’ skin; its fetlocks 
were covered with long, unkempt hair, and a gan, or native saddle, 


It was a white pony, about, 





formed of wood covered with cloth, rose about twelve inches above its 
back. 

“T can never ride on that thing, Punchard; I could not balance 
myself,” I exclaimed. 

The owner evidently guessed by the tone of my voice that I was 
speaking disparagingly of the ménage. 

“* Née chek md hang tuk noy” (This horse can travel a iong time), 
he said, regarding the animal with admiring eyes. 

“We must make the best of it,” said my friend, with a sigh, as a 
diminutive urchin led forth another pony, an exact counterpart of the 
first, save his color, which was dusky brown. 

Accordingly, we mounted and set forth, accompanied by a seaou 
keae, or foot-boy, whom we told to direct us to the race-course. I felt 
conscious of looking idiotic, and did not consider myself very safe for the 
first half-hour, as we had to ascend and descend many very steep flights 
of steps, and I feared a dislocated vertebra if my steed should chance 
to slip; but both our animals were very sure-footed, and at last we 
emerged into the open country, not far from the race-course. The 
track is not a very fine one, but the foreign merchants in Amoy had 
made it as near perfection as possible in that out-of-the-way place. 
Far away, in the midst of a grove of umbrageous trees, we espied the 
gleaming spires of a Joss-house (meaou, a temple, in the vernacular; 
the term “ Joss,” generally applied by foreigners, is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word “ Dios,” God), so we urged our ponies 
to a trot, intending to visit it. 

Our guide conducted us to the chief portal, and we dismounted at 
the foot of a flight of marble steps that led up toit. Passing under 
an archway, we entered a spacious court-yard, and were met by the 
ta-sze, or priest, whose special duty is to receive visitors. At my 
request, this functionary introduced us to the ho-shang, or high- 
priest, a close-shaven, venerable old gentleman, who, to my surprise, 
spoke the French language fluently. He was most courteous, and 
gave us a cordial welcome, ordering fruit, tea, and wine, to be brought 
immediately. In the course of conversation, I learned that he had 
formerly travelled with a French Jesuit in the interior of China, and 
had so acquired his knowledge of a Western tongue. The weather 
being warm, we did not much relish the tea, which, as is customary in 
China, was served scalding hot; but the fruit was very delectable. 
The kinds presented to us were: the le-che (lichi dinocarpus), tow- 
yew (pumelo), and orange. This last-named esculent attains its greatest 
perfection in China, but the natives have no generic name for it. The 
light-skinned, or coolie orange, is ésang-tze ; a loose-skinned orange, 
vulgarly called “loose-jacket,” Kan-tsze. Kin-keith is a small, oval 
orange, used for preserves. To this species they compare the dissi- 
pated youth of rich people, and call them kin keith tsze te, “ golden- 
orange youths,” of which the skin (pe ééen) is sweet; the kernel (Aik 
koo) is bitter; and the pulp (nang swan) sour. On the twenty-fourth 
of the twelfth moon, poor and rich all offer this orange as an annual 
thanksgiving to the spirit that presides over the kitchen-fire. 

Our entertainer, who belonged to the gect of Buddha (Fh Keaou), 
was a highly-intelligent man, and discoursed with us upon various 
topics of interest. When we had rested ourselves, he conducted us 
through the halls of worship, which, however, were not cf sufficient 
magnificence to merit an elaborate description. A few peasant-women 
were performing their diurnal devotions before a shrine. On our 
approach, they arose quickly, and would have fled in dismay—doubt- 
less considering the deity they wished to propitiate would be furious 
on beholding a fan-quwei (foreign devil) in his sanctuary—had not our 
sacerdotal friend bidden them remain. The incense (hiang), burning 
on the altars, filled the chamber with a disagreeable odor, and I was 
glad when the kind bonze led the way into the gardens, and we were 
able to breathe again the pure air. 

The summer being nearly over, the choicest specimens of Chi- 
nese horticulture were not in bloom ; yet the tastefully-ornate gardens, 
laid out in parterres, presented a gay and beautiful appearance. The 
flowers that chiefly attracted my attention were the mallow, passiflora, 
an orchid known as Shih-seen-laou, two varieties of the olea fragrans, 
one species of amaranthus, and the serissa foetida. There were pools 
devoted to the culture of the sacred nelumbium ; but, as “the queen 
of flowers” blossoms in the spring, we could only admire the broad, 
bright-green leaves that sheeted the silvery surface of the water. 

By the time we had finished our survey, the lengthening shadows 
warned us to depart ; so, bidding adieu to the kind-hearted and urbane 
priest, we mounted our ponies, and turned their heads homeward. 
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When we arrived near the outskirts of the town, my companion pro- 
posed that we should take a short cut to the bund, so we delivered 
our steeds to the juvenile servitor, and proceeded afoot. While pass- 
ing through a street close to the harbor, a Parsee merchant, who was 
acquainted with Punchard, leaned out of a window of his house, and 
requested us to enter. We accepted the invitation, and soon found 
ourselves ensconced in a very richly-furnished apartment, placidly 
sipping sparkling Moselle, a beverage that seemed to us like nectar, 
for we were hot, dusty, and thirsty. 

There are a great many Parsees in China, most of them very 
wealthy men; but the natives despise them for their effeminacy, and 
prefer to trade with Americans and Europeans, in whom they can 
place greater reliance in matters of business. By the time we reached 
the Undine, tif sun had sunk in a blaze of glory behind the western 
hills, whose violet crests stood clearly defined against the still crim- 
son-amber-tinted sky. 

At noon, the following day, Captain Pitman came aboard, and 
gave the order te weigh anchor. Soon the clinking pawls of the cap- 
stan mingled their chimes with the wild, sonorous refrain of the Malay 
sailors, and in a little while the pretty Undine steamed majestically 
through the channel between Que-moy and Brothers’ Islands, and 
once more headed up the coast. 

Early the next morning, we passed the Lam-yits ; at eight o’clock, 
the White Dogs—which lie in the immediate vicinity of the pilots’ 
cruising-ground—and, an hour after, crossed the bar at Sharp Peak, 
and entered the river Min, upon which, twenty-eight miles from where 
it disembogues into the sea, is situated the city of Fu-chau-fu. Fora 
distance of about sixteen miles from its mouth, the Min flows through 
a deep gorge, or cafion, the sides of which are in many places vertical 
cliffs, which are always covered with bright verdure. Amaranthrace 
and trailing plants, of numberless variety, sway pensile above the 
rapid-rushing river, beneath whose silvery surface lie numerous rocks 
and shoals, that have proved the ruin of many a stately ship. Care- 
fully, up the flexuous stream, the Undine pursued her way, until, as if 
by magic, the gorge opened, and revealed a fleet of vessels lying at 
anchor in a broad harbor, formed by the expansion of the river over 
the lowlands. The Min is not navigable for vessels above this point, 
which is called the “pagoda anchorage,” deriving its name from a 
kwang ti, or plain-spired pagoda, that stands upon the apex of a ver- 
dure-clad hill on the north shore, where an hotel and the residences 
of a few foreigners are situated. Captain Pitman moored his vessel 
in close proximity to the Mahamoodie, an opium-receiving ship, be- 
longing to Messrs, Jardine, Matheson & Co., the leading merchants in 
the East, and then took me up to Fuh-chau-fu in his gig. The scenery, 
along the north bank of the river, is very fine, the highlands being 
thickly wooded ; but paddy-fields line the opposite shore, and these do 
not always exhale a pleasant odor. After running on several sand- 
banks, we at last reached the city, and disembarked at a wharf just 
below where a stone bridge spans the stream. 

Fuh-chau-fu, which rank’s in the third grade of cities in China, is 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, and enclosed by castellated 
walls between nive and ten miles in circuit, outside of which are ex- 
tensive suburbs. The whole is commanded by a fortified hill, five 
hundred feet above the plain. 

Chinese cities differ but little in appearance ; the streets are uni- 
formly narrow, and the shops fac-similes of each other; the prosper- 
ity of a place, however, as well as its political status, is generally 
indicated by its cleanliness, the order prevailing, and the garb of the 
citizens. Fuh-chau-fu is the chief tea-emporium in the province of 
Foh-Kien, and the amount of that commodity annually exported to 
Europe and America is enormous. The well-known and favorite 
Bohea tea (woo e cha) is cultivated upon hills—from whith it derives 
its name—which lie about forty miles to the westward of Fuh-chau-fu. 
The first picking, which consists of the young green leaves of the 


shrub, takes place in April, and very little of this ever leaves the | 


country. The second gathering is in June, and this growth is largely 
exported, as is also the third, necessarily of inferior quality, which is 
picked late in August. A fleet of the finest clipper-ships in the world 
almost simultaneously leave the pagoda anchorage for London early in 
June every year; and, as the first vessel that arrives at the port of 
destination receives one pound sterling per ton premium on her freight, 
a most exciting contest ensues between them. Only a few years ago, 
three “ flyers,” the Serica, Taeping, and Ariel, left Sharp Peak on the 
same day, parted company the next, and never saw each other again 








until they reached the English Channel, up which they raced, almost 
abreast, to the Downs—a splendid termination to a race that extended 
over a distance of more than thirty thousand miles ! 

Only a small quantity of silk is exported from Fuh-chau (“ fu” 
merely designates its rank as a city), the greater portion of this fab- 
ric being manufactured in the northern provinces. It is estimated 
that fifteen hundred worms yield their lives in producing one pound 
of silk, and a mulberry-tree, ten years old, will barely supply food for 
as many as will yield seven pounds. The principal imports are T- 
cloths, long-ells, woollen fabrics, lead, bird’s-nests, and opium. The 
bird’s-nests are brought from the Indian Archipelago, and are the 
product of a small, brown swallow (Hirundo esculenta), that congregates 
in large numbers about Croee, near the south end of Sumatra. As to 
the exact formation of these nests, naturalists differ ; some supposing 
them to be the result of a glandular secretion, others averring that 
they are built of a peculiar kind of sea-weed. When cooked, they are 
very mucilaginous, and their nutritious virtues are held in such high 
esteem by the Chinese, that they have become a most important arti- 
cle of commerce. They weigh about half an ounce each, and resem- 
ble a small saucer in shape, with one side flattened, by which they 
adhere to the rocky sides of caverns. Their texture resembles that 
of isinglass or fine gum-dragon. When about to be used, they are 
soaked, then pulled to pieces; and, after being mixed with ginseng, 
are put into the body of a fowl, which is stewed all night with a suf- 
ficient quantity of water. When dissolved in broth, they impart to it 
a delicious flavor. The best kinds—such as are white and transpar- 
ent, and of uniform and delicate texture—sell at eight thousand dol- 
lars a picul, or sixty dollars a pound. 

The use of opium in Fuh-chau is excessive, and, despite the high 
duty exacted, large quantities are yearly imported from India, where, 
under a government monopoly, it is extensively cultivated. It is im- 
ported in a crude state, and the Chinese reboil it in copper skillets, re- 
ducing it to the consistency and color of tar, in which state it is ready 
for consumption. The opium-pipe is a hollow bamboo, shaped like a 
flute, having an ivory mouth-piece, and at the other end a small, sil- 
ver globe, with a narrow perforation at the top. The smoker extends 
himself upon a couch, on which is placed a small lamp, the vessel con- 
taining the drug, and other paraphernalia. Dipping an instrument like 
a knitting-needle into the opium, he twists it in the viscous compound, 
until a portion about the size of a pea adheres to the end; he then 
holds this in the flame of the lamp until it swells into a diaphanous 
bladder, when he inserts it in the orifice of his pipe-bowl and inhales 
the odorous vapor it produces. About five whiffs finishes the charge, 
eight of which are sufficient to send the most experienced smoker 
into a comatose state, which is very delectable; but what feelings 
of utter wretchedness supervene, only those who, like myself, have 
been foolish enough to try it, can tell! Of the deleterious effects 
of this potent narcotic, I need not speak. : 

Specialties among the many curios to be found in the shops of 
Fuh-chau are the pretty ornamental pagodas and chessmen, carved 
out of soap-stone (hwd shih chay); and also bracelets, made of the 
seeds of kin-kang-ting, strung together. 

The city appeared to me to be well governed, and foreigners could 
perambulate the streets without the slightest fear of being subjected 
to insult. -The most common punishment for petty offenders is the 
cangue, a heavy, square frame of wood, through a hole in which the 


| prisoner’s head is thrust, and he is compelled to promenade the 


streets, bearing upon his shoulders this symbol of disgrace. Choo 
keué, capital punishment, generally performed by beheading, is meted 
out to those convicted of high misdemeanors ; but for treason and 


| state offences the criminal is subjected to the penalty of ling che, a 


slow and ignominious death, the victim being cut to pieces. 

One of the strangest anomalies in the Flowery Kingdom is the 
matrimonial law, which, while it sanctions polygamy, and gives the 
children of concubines equal rights of inheritance with those of the 
first and of course the more legitimate wife, nevertheless, to a cer- 
tain extent, discountenances the marriage of women who have lost 
their husbands by death. Young widows, who remain unmarried a 
second time, are called ésing ‘sé*, and, as a mark of honor, the emperor 
confers upon them a doorway, upon the lintel of which is written, 
“ Tsing-tsét lew fang.” 

Foreign residents in the East are always hospitable. The gentle- 
man at whose house I stayed, during my brief sojourn in Fuh-chau, 
devoted himself most energetically to the task of showing me every 
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place and thing of interest in the city; and so pleased was I with the 
entertainment he provided for me that I was loath to leave when Cap- 
tain Pitman called to take me aboard his ship. Of our passage down 
to Hong-Kong I shall not speak, for nothing worth recording occurred 
during it ; I need only remark that, when I found myself once more 
upon the isle of “ Fragrant Streams,” I felt to the full how much I had 
enjoyed my trip up and down the east coast of China. 

Watter A. Ross. 





“THE DEVIL'S HOLE.” 


HE stream meanders many a mile, 

By velvet meadow and rustic stile ; 
Past cottage-gable and village-spire, 
And maids in holiday attire ; 
O’er shallow reaches of shining sand, 
Where patient cattle lingering stand ; 
Pallidly gleaming beneath the moon, 
Glowing like gold when the day is done. 


But under the shade of a shaggy bank 
Lieth a hollow, dark and dank. 

Alders, fringing the other side, 

See themselves in the sluggish tide. 
Above rises the wooded hill, 

Haunt of the owl and whippowill. 

No eye has pierced to the depths below, 
Where stealthy currents come and go; 
But the pool has many a secret dread, 
Many a tale of the early dead, 

Who, plunging down in its shadows gray, 
Returned no more to the light of day ; 
Many a shriek and gurgling moan, 
Many a bleached and crumbling bone. 


What mysteries more its shadows hold, 
Never to mortal man were told ; 

But the stoutest diver shuns the leap, 

And the swimmer turns with a wary sweep. 
In the glare of noon, and the morning gray, 
And the mellow flush of the dying day, 

It lieth there like a guilty soul, 

And rustics call it “ The Devil’s Hole.” 


Our life flows gayly and gladly on, 

In the summer breeze and the summer sun ; 

But somewhere under a shaggy bank 

Lieth a hollow, deep and dank, 

Where the eddies wheel in a serpent-coil, 

And the turbid waters ceaseless toil, 

Striving to drag their helpless prey 

Forever down from the light of day. 

Sin and Sorrow and Shame are there, 

With baleful visage and demon glare— 

Strive, swimmer, strive for thy perilled soul ; 

None cometh out from “ The Devil’s Hole.” 
W. H. Bascocr. 





BORES AS ACHIEVERS. 


O be a bore is to be a social pariah. Perhaps there is nothing 

a proud and sensitive soul would not rather be; and yet only 
supreme egotism and self-love make a bore possible. Mortals of the 
artesian sort are hated alike by gods and men. Everybody dreads, 
everybody avoids them; and, from the very terror they inspire, they 
achieve results which the noble and generous would never seek to 
attain. A bore, though he is avoided as a pestilence, flourishes like 
a rank weed. Humanity flies from him, for it knows that to stand is 
to be overborne, and that to grapple is certain defeat. Upon his 
power of repulsion the bore calmly calculates, knowing that all he 
reaches must become his victims. He is the very devil-fish of so- 
ciety, as Hugo describes the monster, sparing nothing he can once 





get within his grasp. He has his uses, no doubt, but, unlike the uses 
of adversity, he is not sweet. Nature must have created him in ma- 
lignant mood to revenge herself upon the few for the shortcomings 
of the many. The whole world is his field; no temple so hallowed 
that he will not enter; no altar so sacred that be will not profane. 

Bores are of all nations, omnipresent and immortal. When the 
Pyramids were building, Cheops must have been haunted and harried 
by bores, resolved upon giving him the benefit of their architectural 
ideas. Noah himself, if we are to receive the common account, was 
unquestionably annoyed by predictions of failure in his first attempt 
at navigation. We know how Romulus treated Remus for boring 
him about Rome, and we have always regretted that his fate has not 
proved a wholesome corrective to his class. 

Bores, though of every variety, may be divided ittto two great 
species—the innocent and the designing. The former make rankling 
wounds, though seemingly slight ones, and add untold horror to daily 
life. They are the accursed of Fortune, and the mischief they do is 
incalculable. We leave them to the avenging deities, and content 
ourselves by grappling with the conscious offenders. It is these who 
defeat the ends of justice ; turn good resolutions awry ; drive the best 
intentions on dangerous rocks. Devoid of sensibility, principle, or 
conscience, they bring all their obnoxious presence and their entire 
energy of perforation to bear upon the objective point, usually a good- 
natured, kind-hearted man who regards the death of Narcissus as the 
most terrible of calamities. Rather than so suffer, he will consent 
to or perform any thing, holding that no law, human or divine, should 
compel a man to social crucifixion. Fortunately for the bores, it is 
as human to be bored as it is diabolical to bore. They understand 
that even demi-gods may be brought down to earth, and made to en- 
dure the agony of the meanest mortal, if once subjected to their pro- 
cess of martyrdom. They were the ancient augurs of pagan Rome, 
and they left an unlimited progeny. 

Bores, insensible as they seem, have a clear insight into the mys- 
teries of human nature, and select at a glance their predestined vic- 
tims. They make demands which at first shock, and are then pro- 
nounced monstrous. But the demands are iterated in varying form 
day after day, until he who declared them impossible grants them to 
the fullest, and thanks Heaven devoutly for his final alleviation. 
There is hardly any thing under the sun a bore may not achieve. He 
goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, and he 
devours whom he seeks. Though worthless, disreputable, and noto- 
riously dishonest, he compels the weak and worries the strong into 
recommending him to places of dignity and trust; into endorsing 
him as a gentleman of probity and character; into inviting him to a 
formal dinner or a confidential breakfast, and into lending him money, 
though they may have sworn upon all the evangels that to borrow 
of them was not in mortal power. 

The bore makes improbabilities commonplace, and things deemed 
impossible of daily occurrence. With a sublime egotism which de- 
stroys all nicety of perception, he goes everywhere, calls on every- 
body, demands every thing. To fitness of time, place, or circumstance, 
he is absolutely obtuse ; for he is absorbed by his purpose, and bent 
upon its fulfilment. He is heroic in his forgetfulness of the smallest 
and greatest proprieties; would be sentimental to a mathematician, 
and discuss the grandeur of the Infinite before the father of a starving 
family. He would seek to show the truth of Hobbes’s reasoning toa 
country Calvinist of the deepest blue, and would suggest leap-frog as 
a post-prandial recreation if he sat at the right hand of the Czar of 
all the Russias. He is a miracle of impudence and pertinacity under 
circumstances the most adverse, and in the face of opposition the 
most obstinate. He makes it clear as Venus at midnight, that, to 
the creature who will be neither rebuked nor rebuffed, any object this 
side of the superhuman may be gained. He wraps himself in the 
panoply of stolidity and selfishness, and fights for the eternal Me to 
the bitter end. 

When we find that men we have esteemed and honored have vio- 
lated their best and truest nature, and given the lie to the lesson of 
their lives, let us be charitable, and believe that some invisible and 
invincible bore has wrought the wondrous change. He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound ; and by him who has not been bored the finest 
tortures of existence can only be imagined. The doctrine of total 
depravity and original sin may have firm basis after all. The totally 
depraved are the bores, and the original sinners are the bored. 


Junius Henrt Browns. 
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PICTURESQUE AMERICA.—MAUCH CHUNK AND MOUNT PISGAH. 
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PICTURESQUE AMERICA—MAUCH CHUNK FROM FOOT OF MOUNT PISGAH. 
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THE EGYPTIAN GENTLEMAN AT HOME. 


By tHe Roving AMERICAN. 


IV. 
DINING A LA TURQUE. 


7. mid-day siesta, which occupies the hours from twelve to two, 
and in which all but the laboring poor indulge—for it is one of 
the fixed institutions of the entire East—is over, and we rejoin our 
host. 

He claps his hands, and obsequious slaves enter with small trays, 
on which are very small wineglasses, containing what seems to smell 
and taste like aniseseed-cordial, only more fiery. This is raki, the fer- 
mented juice of the date, which is used as an appetizer, an equivalent 
for our ante-prandial bitters, and a very good substitute too. 

Nebeet (wine) is prohibited by the Prophet—but this is not consid- 
ered wine, though the stricter Mussulmans avoid all stimulating po- 
tions, with the exception of coffee. 

With watering eyes and burning epigastrium, we await the further 
proceedings of our princely host, who smilingly observes : 

“You know, my mode of dining, if not of living, is usually @ la 
Franque ; but, as you naturally do not desire to dine at Cairo as you 
would at Paris or London, I have ordered this day’s dinner to be 
served @ /a turque, and trust you may like it.” 

We smile approval, and express our thanks in the fittest words we 
can find for the thoughtful kindness which has led to a deviation from 
the prince’s ordinary habits, solely for the pleasure of his guests ; and 
the prince again claps his hands, when two sable Nubians enter, 
draw into the middle of the apartment one of the pearl inlaid souffras 
(stools), and arrange four cushions around it for seats. On these 
cushions, in imitation of our host, we all squat down in tailor- 
fashion, our legs tucked under us, intrepidly braving prospective 
cramps in our knee-joints, not supple, like those of Orientals, from 
long practice. We have not long to wait. A slave approaches with 
a graceful-looking ewer of silver in one hand, and a basin of the same 
material in the other, the bottom of the latter raised and perforated 
internally, while over his arm are hung the fleecy-looking towels 
known as Turkish even here. 

Over the hands of each of us he pours the perfumed water, so 
that we may lave face and hands in the running stream—for no 
Oriental ever washes otherwise, nor takes the water his hands have 
already soiled to cleanse his face. 

When we have finished this ceremony, and dried our hands on the 
spongy towels, the slave sprinkles a little perfume over them and 
retires, and the prelude to dining is over. Then enters another ser- 
vant, the butler of this ménage, bearing small bowls of soup highly 
seasoned, which he places before each guest, with a quaint spoon 
whose handle is of pearl, and bow! of tortoise-shell. 

Our host swallows his soup with as much noise as possible—this 
being an indication of relish, and considered quite the correct thing— 
while the strangers more silently absorb their portions. The bowls 
removed, the attendants—one of whom stands behind each guest— 
place before each person a small, round piece of bread, much resem- 
bling india-rubber in color and consistency, about the size of a break- 
fast-plate, and intended as a substitute for that article. We glance 
around for knife and fork, but none are visible—not even a Chinese 
chopstick ; but glancing at our host, and observing that he rolls up 
his right sleeve high above the wrist, with Chinese imitativeness we 
do likewise, only overdoing it by rolling up both. 

No Oriental ever uses the left hand in conveying food to his own 

_ mouth, or in handing it to a neighbor. The left hand is considered 
unclean, and many a foreigner unconsciously insults a native by ten- 
dering him food or pipe with that obnoxious and interdicted member. 

The opening dishes of the repast, which are placed separately and 
seriatim on the table, are provocatives to hunger, such as olives, 
caviare, and various native preparations, whose names and composi- 
sition the cunning cooks who compound them alone could reveal. 
Suffice it to say that they are fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
either very sweet or sour. Colored drinks, pink, rose-colored, and 
green, of orgeat, strawberry, or other fruits, are then handed round, 
and imbibed with a hissing sound; and, the light skirmishing being 
now over, the serious action commences. And serious, indeed, it is, 
to dine with “a high Turk,” or, indeed, with a less elevated one, 





for their canons of politeness are no less burdensome than the num. 
ber and variety of condiments the stranger is pressed and expected 
to consume. To refuse a dish is not etiquette, and not to eat heartily 
and with great apparent relish of each brings grief to the heart of your 
host, who plaintively reproaches you with it, and will only be satisfied 
with your stuffing yourself while any spare nook of space is left in 
your interior. 

Carving your portion of the dish with his own fingers by deftly 
tearing off large flakes from breast of lamb, or dislocating with the 
same ready instrument leg or wing of poultry or game, your attentive 
host watching his opportunity, whisks into your open mouth a pellet 
of rice-pillau, or choice titbit, and would be astonished to know the 
effort it causes you to refrain from spitting it out again. 

The cookery is really good, and the variety of dishes overpower- 
ing; while in sauces—that mystery to all Anglo-Saxon rates—the 
Arab cook rivals, if he does not surpass, his great Gallic successors in 
the art of “making man happy” and “ keeping him so.” One piéce 
de résistance, frequently seen at formal dinners, is indeed worthy of that 
name. An attendant staggers in, bending under the weight of a sheep 
roasted whole—nothing but his wool removed. Placing him before 
the host, he then retires. The master of the house eyes his antago- 
nist all over, as though meditating where to attack this motionless 
bulk ; then hitching up his right sleeve a little higher, and grasping 
with his left hand one leg of the lamb, tears it apart, revealing no 
hollow void, or savory stuffing, but an entire turkey ensconced therein ! 

When the rage of hunger has been partly satiated by the lamb, 
the turkey is assailed in a similar manner, and, on his being torn apart, 
he, like Shakespeare’s justice, is found to have his “ fair round belly 
with good capon Ifhed.” Within the capon is stowed away a roasted 
pigeon, within the pigeon an egg, and inside of the egg is a ring, 
which is presented to the guest as a souvenir of the entertainment. 

No less than a dozen dishes follow each other in rapid succes- 
sion, until the pillau of rice crowns the solid portion of the repast; 
and then follows a succession of pastry, sweets, and fruits—with 
sherbets and colored drinks interspersed—until eyes, stomach, back- 
bone, and knee-joints, ache in unison at the protracted séance. 

Before commencing, the host says grace softly to himself. It is but 
a single word: “ Bismillah!” (In the name of God!) and then, turn- 
ing to the guests, he adds: “‘ Taffuddal” (Honor me by partaking). 
The host commences eating first, and the rest follow his example. 

The guests, if natives, all actually eat out of the same dish, dip- 
ping their pieces of bread into the gravy, or doubling them up, and 
picking up fragments of the meat between them. When Europeans 
dine, each is served on his separate piece of bread, as though it were 
a plate. Frequent references to this Oriental habit of eating out of 
the same dish are to be found in the Scriptures, as where, in Matthew 
xxvi. 23, Christ and His Apostles are represented as so doing. The 
meats and poultry are so cooked as to facilitate this style of carving 
and eating ; a favorite dish being yuknu, or stewed meat chopped up 
with vegetables ; another, the famous keebabs, so often mentioned in 
“The Arabian Nights”—simply morsels of mutton, roasted on 
skewers of sticks, and well peppered. Tender young vine-leaves, 
containing rice and meat chopped up fine and highly seasoned, make 
a most appetizing dish. Vegetables, in great variety, are also given. 
Boned poultry is common. As in Germany, sweet dishes are often 
mixed with the meats, and even the two cooked together. 

The slaves stand behind the guests while eating, each hold- 
ing in his hand a goolah, or porous earthen jar, of Nile-water, or a bowl 
of khoosaf (water with raisins boiled in it) sweetened, with which they 
supply the small bowls which serve for glasses. 

As soon as each person has finished eating, without waiting for 
the others, he mutters his grace after meat—“ E’ham doo-lillah!” 
(God be praised !)—rises up, washes his hands and mouth, as before 
—the slave pouring out the water for him—and retires to a divan. 

Each time a person drinks, the friend sitting next him says: “ He- 
néean!” (May it benefit!) to which the reply is: “ Allah Yohe- 
neak !” (God benefit thee !) 

When sherbet is handed round, it is served in gilt glass cups 
placed on a round waiter, and covered over with a piece of scarlet 
silk, stiff with embroidery. The servant who bears the tray has hang- 
ing from his arm a long, narrow, damask napkin, with a golden fringe 
and a silken border, used for wiping the lips after drinking. The 
guests then adjourn to the divans; pipes and coffee are brought in; 
the tray and the relics of the feast are taken away, and all enjoy post- 
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prandial keff, or ease, smoking the pipe of contentment on the divan of 
repose—the only sounds which break the silence being the slumberous 
murmur of the nargile, or water-pipe—for there is little if any con- 
versation. Your high-bred Oriental is not a loquacious animal— 
deeming much talk undignified and womanish ; and, having very little 
to say to strangers, he says it—trusting to food, pipes, and coffee, to 
fill up the void. 

Indeed, after eating, as he is a heavy feeder, he is apt to be som- 
nolent, leans back well on the cushions of his divan, and slowly in- 
hales deep draughts of twmbak—the Persian weed—from his bubbling 
water-pipe, until its long, snake-like coil slips from his relaxing grasp, 
and the stately head droops upon his silken vest in soothing slumbers. 

When he awakens, you take your cue gracefully to ask his per- 
He urges your longer stay—at least you must take 
It is not etiquette to 


mission to retire. 
a final chibougue and a parting cup of coffee. 
refuse, so you smoke and sip—then rise again. Again he presses you 
to remain. But now you are positive—you must go! Then ensues 
a trial of courtesy between host and guest. Salutations when you 
rise up; salutations at the door of the apartment; at the head of the 
stairway ; at the foot of the stairway ; your host accompanying you— 
and, as the door closes, all performed without exaggeration and with 
a polish and an ease of manner which no Parisian could surpass. 





THE FAMOUS DEAD OF 1870. 


ABERDEEN, Georce Hamitton Gorpon, Earl of (Scottish earl), 
tA Viscount Gordon, lost at sea in August, in voyage to Australia, 
aged 29. 

Atpen, Colonel Bradford R., U. 8. A., a distinguished army officer, 
almost forty years in the service, died at Newport, R. I., Septem- 
ber 10, aged 60. 

Anperson, Dr. Alexander, the father and pioneer of wood-engraving in 
the United States, died in Jersey City, N. J:, January 18, aged 95. 

Anscutrz, Karl, a musical director and composer, born in Germany, 
and conducted operas, orchestras, and concerts, in Germany, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, and United States, died in New-York City, 
December 30, aged 58. o 

Asumun, George, a Massachusetts lawyer, orator, and politician, M. C. 
from 1845-51, died in Springfield, July 17, aged 66. 

Avcxtanp, Robert John Eden, third Lord, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
1847-54, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1854~69, died April 25, aged 71. 

Bacon, Hon. Ezekiel, oldest graduate of Yale College (class of 1794), 
died in Utica, N. Y., October 18, aged 94. 

Barter, Samuel, English metaphysician, politico-economist, and bank- 
er, died in Sheftield, Eng., January 18, aged 82. 


Batpwin, Rev. Theron, D. D., Congregational clergyman and author, | 
Secretary Western-College Society, died in Orange, N. J., April 10, | 


aged about 45. 

Batre, Michael W., a musical composer and vocalist, author of ‘‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,” died in Dublin, October 20, aged 62. 

Baryes, Rev. Albert, D. D., a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman 
and author, whose commentaries on the Bible have reached an im- 
mense circulation, died in Philadelphia, December 24, aged 72. 

Barry, John 8.,.a native of Vermont, Governor of Michigan, 1850-52, 


State Senator, 1834-38, 1840-42, died in Constantine, Mich., Janu- 


ary 15, aged 68. 
Bartiey, Mordecai, an active Ohio politician, M. C., 1823-’31, Governor 
of Ohio, 184446, died in Mansfield, October 10, aged 84. 


Bassin, Carlo, an eminent musical composer and teacher of music in’ 


New York and Brooklyn, died in Irvington, N. J., Nov. 26, aged 58. 

Beprorp, Gunning 8., M. D., physician, professor, and medical writer, 
died in New-York City, September 5, aged 64. 

Betz, Joshua F., a Kentucky politician, M. C., 1845-47, member of the 
Peace Convention of 1861, died in Kentucky, August 17. 

Berri, Marie Caroline Ferdinande Louise de Bourbon, Duchess de, 
mother of the Count Henri de Chambord, the legitimate claimant 
of the French throne, died at Brunsee Castle, Styria, April, aged 72. 

Bertot, Charles Auguste de, a celebrated Belgian violinist, professor, 
and composer, died in Brussels, April 12, aged 68. 

Brake, Hon. William Hume, LL. D., an eminent Canadian jurist, Chan- 
cellor of Canada till 1862, professor of the Law University of To- 
ronto, died November 15. , 

Bowatp, Louis Jacques Maurice de, Cardinal, Archbishop of Lyons, 
Senator of France, born at Milhau, October,1787, Bishop of Chartres, 


1817, of Puy, 1823, Archbishop of Lyons, 1839, Cardinal, 1841, Sen- | 


ator, 1852, died at Lyons, February 26, aged 82. 

Bonaparte, Jerome Napoleon (Patterson), son of Jerome Bonaparte, 
died in Baltimore, aged 65. 

Bovurson, Enrique Marie Ferdinand, Prince of, brother of the ex-king 
consort, and cousin of the ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, born 1823, 
killed in a duel by the Duc de Montpensier, near Madrid, March 
12, aged 47. 

Breese, Rear-Admiral Samuel L., U. 8. N., a naval officer, sixty years 
in the service, actively engaged in the War of 1812 and Mexican 
War, Rear-Admiral in 1862, on the retired-list since 1867, died near 
Philadelphia, December 17, aged 76. 

Broatre, Achille Charles Leonce Victor, Due de, a French statesman, 
born November, 1785, Cabinet Minister, 1830-86, died in Paris, 
January 27, aged 84. 








Brockway, John H., lawyer and politician of Connecticut, State Sen- 
ator, 1834, M. C., 1839-"43, died in Ellington, Conn., July 29, aged 70. 

Brooks, William T. H., Maj.-Gen. Vols., a graduate of West Point in 
1841, an officer of merit in Florida, Mexican, and late Wars, died 
at Huntsville, Ala., July 19, aged 50. 

Broveu, William, an English comedian and humorist, dramatic writer, 
died in England, March 13, aged 48. 

Brran, Thomas Jefferson, a liberal art-connoisseur, the giver of a gal- 
lery of paintings to the New-York Historical Society, died at sea 
between Havre and New York, May 14. 

Buruirneame, Anson, LL. D., statesman and diplomatist, born in New 
Berlin, N. Y., November, 1822, M. C., from Massachusetts, 1855-’61, 
Minister to Austria and China, 1861-67, Ambassador, China, 1867- 
70, died at St. Petersburg, February 23, aged 48. 

Burnzt, David G., born in New Jersey in 1790, engaged in South Amer- 
ican and Texas Revolutions, President of Texus, elected U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Texas, died in Galveston, Texas, December, aged 80. 

Carter, John C., Commodore U. S. N., forty-five years in service, died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 24, aged 65. 

Cuacmers, Rev. Peter, D. D., clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland, an 
antiquarian author, died at Dunfermline, April 12. 

Cuamptin, Stephen, Commodore U. 8. N., the last survivor of the com- 
manding officers of the battle of Lake Erie, died in Buffalo, Febru 
ary 20, aged 80. 

Cuase, Rt. Rev. Carlton, D. D., Episcopal Bishop of New Hampshire 
born February, 1794, educated at Dartmouth College, graduated 
class of 1820, Rector at Bellows Falls, Bishop, 1844-69, died at 
Claremont, N. H., January 18, aged 76. 

Cuavvenet, William, Ph. D., an eminent mathematician, astronomer, 
author, and professor, of St. Louis, died at St. Paul, Minn., Dec, 13 

Cuicuester, Rt. Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, D. D., Bishop of, an 
Anglican clergyman and prelate, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, died at Chichester, February 22, aged 84. 

Crarenpon, Rt. Hon. G. W. F. Villiers, Earl of, K. G., G. C. B., Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, died in London, June 26, aged 70. 

Crark, Sir James, M. D., an English physician and author, Physician 
to the Queen, died in London, June 30, aged 82. 

Corzs, Captain Cowper Phipps, R. N., inventor of the shields for pro- 
tecting armored ships, leat on the Captain in the Bay of Biscay, 
September 7, aged 51. 

Cony, Samuel, Governor of Maine, 1865-67, a prominent politician, 
died in Augusta, October 5. 

Cortanp, James, M. D., an eminent physician and medical writer, 
author of ‘ Dictionary of Medicine and Pathology,” died in London, 
July 15, aged 77. 

CosTet.o, Miss Louisa Stuart, artist and author, of Irish birth, died at 
Boulogne, April 24, aged 71. 

Craik, Rev. James, D. D., a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, and an 
active educator, died in Glasgow, August 20, aged 68. 

Cramer, John, presidential elector of Thomas Jefferson in 1805, State 
Senator, 1823-25, M. C., 1835~’87, died at Waterford, N. Y., June 1, 
aged 91. 

Creswick, Thomas, an English painter, born in Sheffield, 1811, exhib- 
ited pictures in 1828, A. R. A., 1842, R. A., 1851. 

Cutten, Edward, M. R.C.S8., Irish physicist, geographer, traveller, and 
author, died at Clontarf, Dublin, September 10, aged 51. 

Cutter, Elbridge Jefferson, professor of modern languages in Harvard 
College, literary critic and poet, died in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 27. 

Curttne, Francis Brockholst, an eminent lawyer, M. C. from 1858-55, 
died in New-York City, June 26, aged 65. 

Dauteren, Rear-Admiral John A., U. 8. N., forty-four years in service, 
died at Washington, D. C., July 12 aged 60. 

Dats, Rev. Thomas, Canon of St. aul’s, poet, author, clergyman, and 
professor, died in London, May 15, aged 73. 


| Dawson, John L., Democratic politieian, M. C., 1851-’55 and 1863-67, 


died in Fayette Co., Pa., September 18. 

Dean, Gilbert, a politician and jurist, M. C., 1851-’53, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, 1853-’61, died in Poughkeepsie. ~ 
Demiporr, Prince Anatole, a wealthy Russian nobleman and author, 

died in Paris, April 30, aged 58. 

Dickens, Charles, author and novelist, died at Gad’s Hill, near Roches- 
ter, Kent, January 9, aged 58. 

Dvuptey, Benjamin Winslow, M. D., LL. D., professor and author, most 
successful lithotomist in the profession, died in Lexington, Ky., 
January 20, aged 85. 

Dumas, Alexandre, a French author, the most prolific of modern nov- 
elists and dramatists, died at Dieppe, France, December 9, aged 67. 

Dur«er, Charles, a stutesman, born in Royalton, Vt., 1807, settled in 
Wisconsin, was a member of the Legislature from 1837-’38, M. C. 
1851-55, U. 8. Senator, 1855-61, Governor of Utah, 1865-"70, died 
in Omaha, January 14, aged 63. 

Exriot, Thomas D., Massachusetts statesman, M. C. for six terms, 
died at New Bedford, June 12, aged 62. 

Exton, Rev. Romeo, D. D., LL. D.. a Baptist clergyman, professor, 
antiquarian, and author, graduated B. U., 1813, died in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 5, aged about 80. 

Evans, Sir George De Lacy, G. C. B., a British general, born in Ireland, 
1787, actively engaged in American, Peninsular, Indian, and Cri- 
mean Wars, M. P. thirty years, died in London, Jan. 9, aged 83. 

Ewsnank, Thomas, C. E.,an eminent engineer and writer on mechanical 
topics, English birth, died in New-York City, Sept. 16, aged 79. 

Fatcon, Marshal Juan Crisosteine, President of Venezuela, 1865-68, 
died in Martinique in May. 

Farnum, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Joseph Egbert, Col. 70th Reg’t, N. Y. Vols., 
a gallant soldier in both the late and Mexican Wars, died in New 
York, May 16, aged 46. 

Farracut, Admiral David Glaseoe, U. § , the grandest hero of our 
naval record, died in Portsmouth, N. H., August 14, aged 69. 

Farrar, Mrs. Eliza W., an American author, widow of Professor Farrar, 
died in Springfield, Mass., April 22, aged 78. 
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Fietp, Richard Stockton, U. S. Dist. Judge, N. J., 1868-70, U. 8. Sena- 
tor, died in Princeton, N. J., May 25. 

Frasautt pe Brttarperte, August Charles Joseph, Comte, a French 
general under Napoleon I., diplomatist and senator, Grand Chancel- 
lor of the Legion of Honor, died in Paris, April 24, aged 85. 

Frenon, Benjamin B., native of New Hampshire, but resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1840, clerk House of Representatives, 1845-’47, 
Commissioner Public Buildings, 1847—’70, died in Washington, D. C., 
August 12, aged 70. 

Frorainenam, Rev. Nathaniel Langdon, D. D., Unitarian clergyman 
and author, died in Boston, April 4, aged 77. 

Garpyner, Commodore William iH. U. 8S. N., a naval officer fifty-six 
years in the service, on retired list since 1862, light-house inspector, 
died in Philadelphia, December 19, aged 70. 

Guotson, William S., an Ohio jurist, Judge of Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati, and Supreme Court of Ohio, died in Cincinnati, September 21. 

Gocer, William L., member of Virginia State Legislature, 1836, M. C., 
1839-’45, and 1847-’49, died in Richmond, January 5. 

Gorcourt, Gen. Domingo de, Cuban revolutionary leader for twenty- 
five years past, garroted at Havana, May 7. 

Grant, Rt. Rev. Thomas, R. C. Bishop of Southwark, London, died in 
that city, May 31. 

Green, James S., politician, born in Fauquier County, Va., removed to 
Missouri, 1837, member Constitutional Convention, Missouri, 1845 ; 
M. C., 1847-"51, minister to New Granada, 1853-56, U. S. Senator, 
1857-"61, died in St. Louis, January 19, aged 53. 

Grey, Gen., the Hon. Charles, private secretary to Queen Victoria, 
1849-70, one of the keepers of the privy purse, 1866-’70, and editor 
of the queen’s books, died at Windsor, March 31, aged 66. 

Grier, Robert Cooper, jurist, Associate Justice Supreme Court U. S., 
1846-'70, died in Philadelphia, September 25, aged 76. 

Harpensuren, Rev. James B., D. D. a clergyman of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and an author, graduated at Union College in 1821, 
died in New-York City, January 22, aged 70. 

Harper, Joseph Wesley, publisher, third brother of the firm of Harper 
& Brothers, died in Brooklyn, February 14, aged 69. 

Harro-Harrine, Paul, a Danish exile, adventurer, poet, novelist, ete., 
committed suicide in Isle of Jersey, May 15. 

Haw ey, Gideon, scholar and philanthropist, regent of the Smithsonian 
Institute, died in Albany, August 20, aged 85, 

Hazarp, a publisher, historian, and editor, died at Germantown, 
Pa., May 22. 

Heaton, David, M. C. from North Carolina in XLth and XLIst Con- 
gress, died in Washington, D. C., June 25. 

Herrrorp, Richard Seymour Conway, fourth Marquis of, an English 
nobleman of immense wealth, a connoisseur in art, died in England 
in August, aged 70. 

Herrzen, Alexander, a Russian exile, revolutionist, and editor of the 
Kolokol, died in Paris, January 21, aged 54. 

Hryuan, Joel, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut, 1861-70, died in Cheshire, Conn., February 21, aged 68. 

Hrroncock, Maj.-Gen. Ethan Allen, U.S. V., Commissioner of Exchange 
of Prisoners, and author, died in Hancock, Ga., August 5, aged 73. 

Hoao, Truman H., M. ©. from Xth (Toledo) Ohio Dist. in XLIst Con- 
gress, 1869-70, died at Washington, D. C., February 5. 

Hottanp, Dr. Cornelius, a distinguished citizen of Maine, Member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1819, M. C., 1831-33, and many 
times a member af the State Senate and Assembly, died at Lewis- 
ton, Me., June 3, aged 88. 

Horxrns, Benjamin F., born Washington County, N. Y., 1829; removed 
to Wisconsin; Governor’s Secretary, member Wisconsin Legisla- 
onan Senate, M. C., 1867-"70; died at Madison, Wis., January 3, 

40. 

Hurron, Abraham B., LL. D., an excellent teacher and philanthropist, 
forty-eight years connected with and forty years President Pennsyl- 
vania Deaf and Dumb Asylum, died at Stuyvesant’s Landing, N. Y., 
July 18, aged 71. 

Huyter, John, — and jurist, born in New-York City 1808, re- 
moved to New Jersey, 1846; member New-Jersey Legislature, 


1850-54 ; Speaker of New-Jersey Legislature, 1853-54 ; Judge, Court 
of Appeals, 1854-57; M. C., 1857-59; died at Hechensack, Be dus 


January 9, aged 61, 
Irvine, Hon. Ling nay ~ of the U. S. District Court for Western 


Pennsylvania, died in Pittsburg, May 13. 

JACOBSON, Rev. John Christian, D. D., a Bishop of the Moravian Church, 
long active and useful, died at Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 24, aged 75. 

Jourpan, John, Superintendent New-York City Police, died in New- 
York City, October 16, aged 43. 

Ke.1oee, Mortimer, a chief-engineer U. 8. N., entered service February 
1852, killed in rencontre at Key West, Fla., November 16. 

Kemper, Rt. Rev. Jackson, D. D., LL. D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Diocese of Wisconsin, and author, died at Milwaukee, Wis., May 
24, aged 81. 

Kewnepy, John Pendleton, author, historian, M. C., Secretary of Navy, 
ete., died at Newport, R. I., August 18, aged 75. 

Krve, Austin A., an eloquent lawyer and politician, Governor of Mis- 
souri 1849-53, M. C., 1863-65, died in St. Louis, April 22, aged 69. 

Krvostey, Rt. Rev. Calvin, D. D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal 
Church since 1860; born in Oneida County, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1812, 
editor, author, and ei died at Beirut, Syria, April 6, aged 58. 

Kivessury, Rev. Cyrus, D. D., Presbyterian clergyman, missionary for 
nearly fifty years among the Creeks and Choctaws, died in the In- 
dian Territory, June 27, aged 77. 

Kuntze, Edward J., a sculptor born in Pomerania in 1826, emigrated 
to U. 8., 1852, died in New-York City, April 10, aged 44. ; 

La Mountaty, John, a daring and usually successful aeronaut, died at 
South Bend, Ind., February 14. 

Lavunirz, Robert E., a celebrated sculptor, of Russian birth, but forty 
years in this country, died in New-York City, Dec. 12, aged 64. 

Lawogsting, Alexander Charles Anatole Alexis, Marquis de, a French 








general and senator, a dson of Madame de Genlis, commander 
of the National Guard, died in Paris, May 1, aged 85. 

Lee, Robert Edward, LL. D., the late General-in-Chief of the Confed- 
erate Army of Northern Virginia, President of Washington College, 
Lexington, Va., since 1866, died at Lexington, Va., Oct. 12, aged 64, 

Lertwics, Dr. John W., a prominent citizen of Memphis, Tenn., mayor, 
President Chamber of Commerce, M. C., 1865-"67, died at Lynch- 
burg, Va., in June, aged 44. 

Lemon, Mark, an English humorist and reformer, editor of Punch, and 
author, died in London, May 23, aged 61. 

Leopotp II., Jean Joseph Ferdinand sharles, Grand-duke of Tuscany 
from 1824 to 1859, when Tuscany became a part of the kingdom of 
Italy, died at Rome, January 29, aged 72. 

Lonestreet, Augustus Baldwin, LL. D.. an eminent jurist, clergyman, 
and author, president in succession of four Southern universities, 
died at Oxford, Miss., September 6, aged 80. 

Lopez, Francisco Solano, President or Dictator of Paraguay, 1862-70, 
killed in battle near the Aquedavan River, March 1, aged 43. 

Lorp, Rev. Nathan, D. D., LL. D., a Congregational clergyman and 
author, President Dartmouth College, 1828-63, died at Hanover, 

‘. H., September 9, aged 78. 

LupLow, Fitz-Hugh an American magazine writer and author, died in 
Geneva, Switzerland, September 13, aged 34. 

Marret, Marius, a Roman Catholic prelate, raised to the cardinalate in 
1832; Bishop of Frascati, 1844; of Porto, 1854; and of Ostra and 
Velletri, 1860; Dean of the Sacred College, Arch-priest of the Ba- 
silica of the Vatican, and President of the College of Cardinals ; 
died in Rome, October 8, aged 78. 

MoCurntock, John, D. D., LL. D., a Methodist clergyman, professor, 
and author, professor in Dickinson College, 1835-"48 ; Editor Method- 
ist Quarterly, 184856; pastor New-York City, 1857-59; minister 
American Chapel, Paris, 1860-’65; President Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1867-70 ; author ‘* Theological and Biblical Cyclopedia,” 
ete. ; died at Madison, N. J., March 4, aged 56. 

Maoctisg, Daniel, R. A., an eminent British historical painter, born in 
Cork, 1811, a member of the Royal Academy since 1840, died in 
London, April 26, aged 59. 

Manuay, Rev. Milo, D. D., an Episcopal clergyman, professor, and au- 
thor, died in Baltimore, Md., September 4. 

Martin, Robert M., a Maryland jurist, M. C., 1825-27 ; Chief-Justice 
Western Circuit, Md., 1845-51; Judge Superior Court, Baltimore 
1856-67 ; Professor of Law, University of Maryland, 1867-’70 ; died 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 20, aged 72. 

Marruews, Rev. James M., D. D., a clergyman of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, Professor in and Chancellor of the University of the city 
of New York, from 1831 to 1839, died in New York, Jan. 28, aged 85. 

Meave, Commodore Richard W., U. 8. N.,a distinguished naval officer, 
born in Madrid, Spain, in 1810; a brother of ee Meade ; 
44 years in the navy; died in New-York City, April 16, aged 60. 

Mérmeez, Prosper, a French Academician, cabinet officer in 1830, anti- 
quarian, novelist, and dramatist, died in France, October 8, aged 67. 

Miter, Lieut.-Col. and Brevet Brig.-Gen. Morris 8., U. 8. A., an army 
officer, graduated at West Point, 1834, in active service in Florida 
and Mexican Wars, quartermaster at Washington during late war, 
died in New Orleans, March 11, aged 56. 

Monrtatemsert, Charles Forbes de Tyson, Count de, a French pub- 
licist, political leader, and author, born in Londen, May, 1810, an 
ultramontanist in religion, but a republican in politics, died in Par- 
is, May 12, aged 60. 

Monteomery, William, an active politician of Pennsylvania, M. C., 
1856-60, died near Washington, Pa., April 28, aged 51. 

Moorg, George Henry, M. P., an Irish patriot and orator, born in County 
Mayo in 1811, educated at Cambridge, M. P., 1847-57 and 1868~-’70, 
died in London, April 20, aged 59. 

Mower, Joseph A., Brevet Maj.-Gen. and Col. Thirty-ninth Infantry, 
U. 8. A., commander Department of Louisiana since January, 1869, 
entered the army as a private in 1846, promoted to a captaincy, 
1861, commanded Twentieth Army Corps in 1865, died at New Or- 
leans, January 6, aged 45. 

Napvat, Rev. Bernard H., D. D., LL. D., a Methodist clergyman, au- 
thor, and professor in Drew Theological Seminary, died in Madison, 
N. je June 20, aged 54. 

Nuerce pe Sr.-Vicror, Claude Marie Francois, a French soldier and 
chemist, nephew of Nicephore Niepce, the associate of Daguerre, 
and himself the discoverer of important processes in photography, 
a member of the French Academy, died in Paris in April, aged 65. 

Norton, Daniel S., a Western politician, a native of Ohio, member of 
Minnesota Senate, 1857-65 ; U. 8S. Senator from Minnesota; died in 
Washington, D. C., May 14, aged 41. 

Oxtnpa, Pedro de Aranja, an eminent Brazilian statesman, late premier, 
died in Rio Janeiro, June 7, aged 80. 

Oxmsteap, Rev. James Munson, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, geol- 
ogist, and author, died in Philadelphia, October 16, aged 76. 

Passt, Hermann, Ph. D., a German historical writer, an adjutant in the 
Franco-German War, killed at Mars-la-Tour, France, August 16. 

Packer, William F., a political leader of. Pennsylvania, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1857-’60, and forty years connected with public 
affairs, died at Williamsport, Pa., September 27, aged 63. 

Pau, José Jesus, a Venezuelan cabinet officer, political leader, and 
minister to the U. S., died at Washington, D. &° March 7, aged 45. 

Penntnetoyn, Rev. J. W. C., D. D., a colored Presbyterian clergyman, 
born a slave, self-educated, received D. D. from Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, Germany, died at Jacksonville, Fla., October 22, aged 70. 

Pixar, Ignatz A., a native of Austria, a landscape-gardener and architect, 
chief landscape-gardener to the Central Park for some years past, 
died in New-York City, September 16, aged 52. 

Pracipe, Henry, a distinguished actor, born in South Carolina in 1799, 
appeared on the stage first in 1808, admirable in dignified parts, 
died in Babylon, L. I., January 23, aged 70. 

Poxtoox, Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick, Bart., an English jurist, king’s coun- 
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sel, 1827; M. P., 1831-44 ; Attorney-General, 1834-’37 and 1841- 
44; Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 1844-66; baronet, 
1866 ; died in London, August 23, aged 87. 

Porg, Charles A., M. D., an eminent surgeon and professor of surgery 
in St. Louis, died in Paris Mo., July 6, aged 52. 

+ Prentice, George Denison, a journalist and poet, born in Connecticut, 
December, 1802, graduated from Brown University, 1823, editor 
Connecticut Mirror, 1825; New-England Weekly Review, 1828-30 ; 
Louisville Journal, 1830-69 ; uuthor of several volumes of humor; 
died in Louisville, Ky., January 22, aged 67. 

Pressty, Rev. John t., D. D., a clergyman of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and Professor Systematic Theology in Alleghany U. P. 
Theological Seminary, died in Alleghany, Pa., August 13, aged 67. 

Prévost-ParapoL, Lucien Anatole, a French republican, academician, 
author, and editor, French minister to the United States, died by 
suicide at Washington, D. C., July 20, aged 41. 

Price, James B., an English landscape-painter and Vice-President for 
many years of the Society of British Artists, died near London, 
July 24, aged 70. 

Prior, Thomas L., M. C. from Missouri, 1861-’63, member Chicago 
Convention, 1864, and of Philadelphia ‘National Convention of 1866, 
died in Lexington, Mo., July 15. 

Prom, Don Juan, Count de Reus, Marquis de los Castillejos, Marshal 
Duke de Tetuan, Captain-General of the Spanish Armies, and Re- 
gent of Spain, born at Reus, in the province of Catalonia, Spain, 
assassinated in Madrid, December 28, aged 56. 

Provprir, Rev. John, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman of New-York 
City, professor in Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J., for 
twenty years, died in New York City, March 9, aged 70. 

Prnz, James B., an English landscape-painter and Vice-President for 
many years of the Society of British Artists, died near London, 
July 24, aged 70. 

RapForp, William, a political leader, M. C. from Westchester County, 
N. Y., 1863-"65 and 1867-’69, died at Yonkers, N. Y., January 18, 

ed 57. 

Ratazzi, Madame Marie Studolmine de Solms, née Bonaparte-Wyse, a 
brilliant woman, granddaughter of Lucien Bonaparte, an author of 
considerable merit, and a journalist, married, in 1863, to Urbano 
Ratazzi, in 1862 Premier of the Kingdom of Italy, died in Florence, 
July 27, aged 40. 

Ray, Dr. James H., an able journalist, editor successively of the Chicago 
Tribune and Post, died in Chicago, September 24. 

Reppine, Cyrus, an English journalist, compiler, and author, the Nes- 
tor of the press, died in London, June 1, aged 85. 

Reep, Rev. David, a Unitarian clergyman and journalist, founder and 
forty years proprietor of the Christian Register, died in Boston, 
June 6, aged 79. 


Riverway, Robert, a journalist, M. C. in Forty-first Congress from 


Fifth Virginia District, died in Amherst County, Va., October 17. 
Rieter, Brevet Major and Brig.-General James W., U. 


8. A., graduated 
at West Point, 1814, Chief of Ordnance Department, died in Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 5, aged 76. 

Ristey, Gen. Elijah, a prominent citizen of Fredonia, N. Y., born in 
Connecticut in 1787, but sixty-two years a resident of Fredonia, 
M. C., 1849-’51, died at Fredonia, N. Y., January 9, aged 83. 

Rironre, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, née Ogden, an American actress and 
authoress, of high character and ability, died near London, Eng- 
land, July 26, aged 49. 

Rironiz, Robert, Commodore U. S. N., fifty-six years in. service, com- 
modore on retired list in 1867, died in Philadelphia, July 6,aged 70. 

Rosinson, Mrs. Thérése A. L. von Jacob, widow of the late Professor 
Edward Robinson, and an authoress of decided ability both in fic- 
tion and history, died in Hamburg, Germany, April 13, aged 73. 

Roruscuitp, Baron Nathaniel, third son of Baron Nathan Meyer, one 
of the partners of the Rothschild banking-house, died in Paris, 
February 19, aged 58. 

Russett, Abraham D., a New-York t my of Jewish birth, City Judge 
of New-York City, 1857-69, died in N.-Y. City, April 26, aged 58. 

Sarm-Satm, Prince Felix von, an Austrian prince, identified with the 
American War of 1861-’65, on Maximilian’s staff in 1865-’66, an 
author of some note, killed at the battle of Gravelotte, France, Au- 
gust 18, aged 42. . 

Satwave, Sylvain, a Haytian general, President of Hayti in 1866~-’69, 
born at Cape Haytien in 1827, executed at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 
January 15, aged 48. 

Saxony, Amelia Maria Friedrich Augusta, Duchess of, sister of Wil- 
helm I., King of Prussia, a dramatic writer of much ability, and a 
musical composer; her dramas were published: under the name of 
Amelia Heitar; died at Dresden, Saxony, September 18, aged 76. 

Sarre, David A., a philanthropic banker of Kentucky, who had given 
over five hundred thousand dollars to benevolent objects, died at 
Lexington, Ky., in September, aged 77. 

Suazrrer, Brig.-Gen. J. Wilson, an officer of U. S. V. on the staff 
during the war, Gov. of Utah, 1870, died at Salt-Lake City, Oct. 31. 

Seymour, Sir George Francis, G. C. B., G. C. H., Admiral of the Fleet, 
born 1787, wounded 1806, captain 1809, Lord of the Admiralty, Com- 
—~ + ered of Squadron, etc., died in London, January 21, 

ed 83. 

Sune William Gilmore, LL. D., an American poet and novelist of 
great merit, died in Charleston, 8. C., June 11, aged 64. 

Suupson, Sir James Young, M. D., D.C. L., a Scottish physician, pro- 
fessor, author, and discoverer of the anesthetic properties of chloro- 
form in obstetrics, died in Edinburgh, May 7, aged 59. 

Srven, Rajah Sir Deo Narain, K. C. S. 1., a Hindoo nobleman, of great 
scientific culture, integrity, and liberality, died at Benares, India, 
August 28. 

Sovsterre, Carlos, a Venezuelan statesman and diplomatist, Secretary 
of War, State, Foreign Affairs, and Finance, President of Venezuela, 
1842-46, ambassador subsequently to England, France, and Spain, 
died at Caracas, Venezuela, ebruary 12. 





Sovzé, Pierre, a Louisiana jurist, diplomatist, etc., a native of France, 
United States Senator, 1847-’53; minister to Spain, 1853-"55; com- 
missioner of the Southern Confederacy, 1861-62; exile, 1862-68, 
died in New Orleans, March 26, aged 69. 

Srarsvck, Calvin W., an enterprising newspaper publisher, founder 
and proprietor of the Cincinnati Times, 1841-’70, died in Cincin- 
nati, November 15. 

Sroppart, John T., a prominent citizen of Maryland, M. C., 1833-"35, 
died in Charles County, Md., July 19, aged 80. 

Srozver, Martin Luther, Ph. D., LL. D., a professor in Gettysburg 
College, Pa., editor, author, and philanthropist, died in Philadel- 
phia, July 22, aged 50. 

Srong, Rev. Collins, an eminent scholar and writer, connected with the 
American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, as teacher, from 1833 to 
1852; Principal of Ohio Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 1852-’63 ; 
Principal American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, 1863- 
°70; killed by railroad collision at Hartford, December 23, aged 58. 

Srruve, Gustav, a German revolutionist and author, died in London in 
Auigust, aged 65. 

Syme, James M., R. C. S., Edinburgh, a Scottish surgeon, author, and 
for thirty-nine years professor of surgery in London and Edinburgh, 
died in Edinburgh, June 26, aged 70. 

TENTERDEN, John Henry Abbott, second Baron, an English Conserva- 
tive peer, son of Chief-Justice Tenterden, died in London, April 
18, aged 74. 

Tuomas, Maj.-Gen. George H., U.S. A.,a native of Virginia, one of the 
ablest of the Union generals of the war of 1861-65, hero of Chicka- 
mauga and Nashville, died in San Francisco, March 28, aged 54. 

Tuomson, Rt. Rev. Edward, M. D., D. D., LL. D., Bishop Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1864-70, preacher, professor, college-president, 
editor, and author, died at Wheeling, W. Va., aged 60. 

Tuorprr, Benjamin, an English philologist and author, died in London, 
July 23, aged 62. 

True E, Allen, a prominent citizen of Ohio, Governor of the State in 
1822, and from 1826 to 1830, died in Hillsboro, Ohio, Feb. 3, aged 87. 

Usnazy, Ladislas, a Hungarian patriot and exile, Governor of Comorn 
in 1848, resident in United States since 1849, died in San Antonio, 
Texas, March 7, aged 79. 

Urauiza, José Justus Manuel de, Dictator of Argentine Confederation, 
1852~’54, and President, 1854~’64, assassinated at Entre Rios, Ar- 
gentine Confederation, in May, aged 70. 

VanceEroop, Karl Adolphe von, J. U. D., a German publicist and au- 
thor, Professor of Roman Law in the University of Heidelberg, 
died in Heidelberg, October 11, aged 62. 

Verpianck, Gulian Crommelin, LL. D., an American scholar, author, 
politician, etc., M. C., 1825-33, died in New-York City, March 18, 
aged 84, 

Vittematrn, Abel Francois, a French author, historian, professor, acad- 
emician, and statesman, died in Paris, May 10, aged 80. 

Von Graetre, Albrecht, M. D., Ph. D., a German physician, professor, 
oculist, and philanthropist, died in Berlin, July 21, aged 42. 

WAKEFIELD, Mrs. Nancy W. P., better known by her maiden-name of 
Nancy W. Priest, an American poetess, author of ‘* Over the River,’’ 
ete., died at Winchendon, Mass., in September, aged 33. 

Watsriner, Hiram, an eminent merchant and politician, M. C., 1853- 
55, died in New-York City, December 6, aged 49. 

Waxpeck, Franz Leo, a Prussian Liberal statesman and jurist, died in 
Berlin, May 12, aged 68. 

Wasusvrn, Peter Thacher, a political leader in Vermont, Adj.-Gen. of 
the State, 1861-65 ; Governor, 1869-70 ; died at Woodstock, Vt., 
February 7, aged 55. 

We cn, Rev. Bartholomew T., D. D., an eloquent Baptist clergyman 
and author, long settled in Albany, died at Newtonville, Albany 
County, N. Y., December 8, aged 76. 

Westermann, Antoine, Ph. D., a distinguished German philologist and 
classical professor in the University of Leipsic, died at Leipsic, 
January 16, aged 64, 

WuistiEr, George W., an American engineer, born in Connecticut, edu- 
cated as a railway engineer under his father, and subsequently, in 
connection with the great locomotive-builders of Baltimore, Ross 
Winans & Sons, built the Russian railways, died at Brighton, 
England, January 24, aged 50. 

Wittarp, Mrs. Emma, the most celebrated of American female teach- 
ers, and author of numerous historical and other works, died at 
Troy, N. Y., April 15, aged 83. 

Wuu1ms, Edward P., Commander U. S. N., twenty-two years in the 
service, lost on the Oneida near Yokohama, Japan, June 23. 

Witutams, Rev. Rowland, D. D., an English clergyman and author, 
formerly Vice-principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, Vicar of Broadchalke, and one of the ‘‘ Essay- 
ists and Reviewers,” died at Broadchalke, Wilts, January 18, 
aged 53. 

Wittrams, Sherwood, M. C. from Fourth District, Kentucky, from 1835 
to 1841, died at San José, Cal., March 29, aged 66. 

Wits, Nathaniel, journalist, and founder and editor of several reli- 
gious newspapers ; father of the late N. P. Willis, died in Boston, 
May 26, aged 90. 

Wooprorp, Field-Marshal Sir Alexander George, Bart., G. C. B., a 
veteran army officer, Governor successively of Malta and Gibraltar, 
and, since 1856, of Chelsea Hospital, died there, Aug. 26, aged 88. 

Wrient, Henry C., a noted lecturer on antislavery, peace, etc., died at 
Pawtucket, R. I., August 16. 

Wrienrt, Rev. Luther, an eminent scholar, Principal of Williston Sem- 
inary, East Hampton, Mass., for forty-eight years, died at East 
Hampton, Mass., in October, aged 73. 

Wrwnonaw, Sir Charles Ashe, K. C. B., a British lieutenant-general, 
distinguished in the Crimean and Indian Wars, died at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., February 2, aged 60. 

Yeapon, Richard, a Southern journalist, long the able editor of the 
Charleston Courier, died at Charleston, April 25, aged 68. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


rT HE recent refusal of a clergyman in this 

city to permit the funeral of an actor to 
take place in his church has revived, in some 
quarters, a discussion of the moral influence 
of the theatre. The arguments advanced are 
not new; but the truth now, as at all times, 
is neither on one side nor the other of the 
question, but embraces a large share of all 
that is advanced both in favor of the theatre 
and against it. The theatre, like almost all 
social institutions, is complex ; it is a varied 
and mixed thread of good and evil, and only 
careful analysis can determine whether its in- 
fluence upon society has been, as a whole, 
favorable or not. The same difficulty exists 
as to many other things. There are people 
who condemn fiction, and can advance good 
reasons for their opposition to it. There are 
others, but not so many, who question the 
advantage of poetry, or any of the forms of 
refined or imaginative literature. Art, in 
many of its forms, does not escape the severe 
analysis of the moralist, nor does music, ex- 
cepting for religious purposes, meet the appro- 
bation of purists. It is possible for a power- 
ful and to some minds a convincing train of 
arguments to be advanced against all those 
things which serve to warm the imagination, 
excite the emotions, and relax the mind. A 
people wholly devoted to such refined pleas- 
ures as art, poetry, and music, would soon lose 
all its robustness of character, and become 
degenerate, effeminate, and contemptible. But, 
on the other hand, a people wholly insensible 
to pleasures of the imagination would be dull 
and brutal. It is sometimes the pleasure of 
& poet to imagine an Arcadian people in whom 
innocence, gentleness, and ignorance, are 
united—people with pure thoughts, simple 
hearts, and kindly natures, who remain in 
ignorance of the sin and ambitions of life. 
But Arcadian peoples exist only in poetry. 
Without those refinements that come of civil- 
ization, men are never innocent, gentle, and 
pure. Whatever injury art, poetry, music, 
and other products of the imagination, may 
cause when attaining too large a place in 
our civilization, these things are absolutely 
necessary if a people are to be other than rude 
and stupid. These are truisms, perhaps ; but 
it is necessary to state them, in order to show 
in what spirit and with what understanding 
the influence of the drama is to be discussed. 
That certain evils are to be traced to the 
theatre is no argument against it. So can 
certain evils be traced in every one of our in- 
stitutions. Many a mind has become effemi- 
nate, weak, and worthless, under novel-read- 
ing; but so has many a mind been sweetened 
and humanized by it. Poetry will greatly 
elevate the imagination ; but a surrender of 
the whole nature to the sweet and dulcet 
strains of the verse-maker would soon render 
one luxurious and effeminate, Fine paintings 
give a glow and delight to the mind; but he 
who is greatly enamoured of colors and ideas 
in color is apt to become sensuous and weak. 


Let the drama take its equal place among the | 


arts. Let its excesses be watched and con- 
fronted, just as all other excesses are; but 


| the general indignation. 





sion. It has, in its time, been illuminated by 
great lights. It has shed lustre over many 
periods in history. It has been, in certain 
epochs, almost the sole instructor of the peo- 
ple. It has, just like all other arts, struggled 
through its sloughs of despond, fallen some- 
times into wrong paths, and been used for 
bad ends. But it was one of the earliest aids 
by which men advanced from barbarism to 
civilization, and, without it and its kindred 
arts, culture and taste would be unknown. As 
to the conduct of the divine to which we refer 
in the opening sentence, it is scarcely worth 
while, at this late hour, to add our voice to 
The censure which 
it has received seems entirely deserved. It is 
marvellous, indeed, that any one should be 
moved to deny to the remains of a man, 
who all unite in declaring had led a blame- 
less life, those last rites which are even ex- 
tended to malefactors. By this unwise act, 
a good man’s memory was outraged, a 
large body of worthy people were insulted, 
many hearts, no doubt, hardened against re- 
ligion, and the fair name of Christianity was 
defamed. 


—— A sentiment more or less prevails 
that a man holds at his individual pleasure 
the life of one who has seduced his wife or 
sister. That the just indignation of an injured 
brother or husband should palliate killing 
when committed in sudden rage, or under cir- 
cumstances well calculated to arouse the fury 
of the wronged one, we will not at present 
dispute. That provocation for killing, how- 
ever, should be very great indeed if the crime 
is to be excused, we believe to be not only a 
cardinal principle, but one essentially neces- 
sary for the security of society. But killing 
under any provocation for any cause, when 
committed coolly, deliberately, and with clear 
intent, we believe to be murder, and we are 
convinced that it is important the public 
should so consider it. It is simply absurd to 
say that murder ceases to be a crime because 
there is temptation to commit it. Under this 
logic, pretty nearly every offence against the 
laws would have to be condoned — even, 
perhaps, the very offence for which killing is 
assumed to be the only just retribution. It 
is our business to control our passions and 
resist temptation. The whole interest of 
civilization is to this end. If we are to obey 
laws only when we don’t want to break them, 
and to exhibit the graces of civilization exclu- 
sively when the impulses of our nature require 
no suppression, law and civilization both are 
but idle mockeries. But there is another 
logic in these seduction-murder cases which 
we'find most excellently expressed in a recent 
number of the New- York World. A Mr. Gunn, 


of San Francisco, learned from an anonymous | 
letter that his sister, fifteen years before, had | 


unwisely yielded to the seductions of one Mr. 
Murphy. Mr. Gunn’s sister, being confronted 
with this charge, admitted its truth. Where- 
upon Mr. Gunn, “ with that thoughtful tender- 
ness for his sister’s welfare, which is so beau- 
tiful in brothers,” proceeded immediately to 
kill the seducer, and then to make public the 
long-past crime. This senseless, most illogical 
murder, we are told, is justified by public 
opinion in San Francisco. We hope not. “ Of 


these excesses should blind no one to its mis- | corse,” says the World, “if a man considers 








that his sister’s shame is a legitimate subject 
of public curiosity, and having, after fifteen 
years of what appears to have been correct 
conduct on her part, heard from some scoun- 
drel of her early error, scorns to confine the 
knowledge to his own breast and compels the 
attention of his fellows to it, nobody can say 
him nay. But when he kills another upon the 
pretext thus furnished him, it is evident that 
the wrong is not in any way mitigated, but in 
every way intensified. The sister who might 
have led the rest of her life blamelessly is held 
up by what purports to be brotherly love to 
public scorn. The man who had done her the 
injury which her ‘avenger’ alone made an 
irreparable injury, is dead. Gunn himself, 
whether or not he is acquitted, has rendered 
himself a social outlaw. And the only person 
who has gained any thing by the transaction 
is the wretch who wrote the letter which 
brought on the tragedy. He has fed fat the 
grudge which he certainly bore to Murphy, 
and which it is very probable he bore to Gunn’s 
sister, and Gunn has become his cat’s-paw 
and taken the vengeance the other was too 
cowardly to take for himself. As for Gunn’s 
motive, it is clear from the whole story that 
his sister’s good name and his own—every 
thing that was at stake for him, and might 
have been saved—has been lost by this slaugh- 
ter. He acted neither from reflection, nor 
from love, nor from an intelligible pride, but 
simply from the reckless fury which makes 
all murderers what they are, and which it is 
the care of government and society to bridle. 
It is only by learning to bridle it that a man 
deserves to be called a civilized being, and for 
letting it loose he deserves to be called a sav- 
age.” 


—— The editor of Old and New addresses 
to his contributors five questions, all of which 
are so excellent, that we make haste to tran- 
scribe them here, in order that the legion of 
writers for the JourNaL may study, digest, 
and apply. Here they are, with a comment 
or two of our own: 

“1. Could you not live, and yet not roll 
up your manuscripts ?”’ (We mean, some of 
these days, to organize an association of edi- 
tors pledged never to read a manuscript that 
comes in a roll. If you would save the edi- 
tor, ladies and gentlemen, no little vexation, 
let your sheets be flat—but don’t apply this 
advice to your style.) 

“9. Could you be so kind as to write your 
proper names legibly ?” (and write your ad- 
dress on the manuscript ; and when you have 
occasion to write to the editor, to recollect 
that he possibly has more than one article 
under consideration, so that it would greatly 
aid him if you would kindly mention what 
you are talking about? Every day come let- 
ters, saying “I sent you a manuscript, etc.,” 
or, “ When are you going to print my arti- 
cle?” without any mention of the title of 
the work inquired about, which it would 
seem to be easy enough to give). 

“3. Would you leave off the introduction 
and omit the conclusion?” (That is, begin 
at once, without cireumlocution, and end 
when you have finished.) 

“4. Would you write on note-paper, not 
folded?” (or on any small sheet, with the 
pages of uniform size ?) 
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“5. Would you send the manuscript to 
us, instead of sending it to a friend of a cler- 
gyman, who knows a doctor, one of whose 
patients was in college, ete., ete.?” (Send 
by post, with stamps for return, and don’t ex- 
pect the editor to enter into explanations why 
he does not accept your article, or to point 
out its errors and defects, and show you how 
you can make it acceptable. An editor is not 
a school-master, and it is not his province to 
educate his contributors. He purchases what- 
ever may seem to him suitable, provided he 
has space to print it, and he would have no 
time for his ordinary duties if he were to act 
as literary mentor to every one who might 
demand his critical aid.) 

But while all this advice is good for con- 
tributors, there is something also to urge upon 
subscribers. If our friends only knew the 
difficulties and vexations that arise in a pub- 
lishing-office, because people will forget to 
give their post-office address, and insist upon 
signing their names illegibly, there would be 
a reform in these matters at once. Will our 
friends bear in mind that almost every town 
has several duplicates of its name, and that, 
unless the State is given, We are utterly at a 
loss to know where to send an answer to a 
letter, or to direct a subscriber’s paper? And 
if the name is not given distinctly, letters and 
papers are quite likely not to reach the right 
persons. We shall not grumble at the num- 


ber of subscriptions that may reach us; but 
subscribers for their own sakes, if not for 
ours, should be definite and clear, in giving 
name and address. 


“Mrs. Burlingame,” say the papers, 
“hopes that women will pound at university- 
doors until every educational institution in 
the land is opened to both sexes.” The most 
important educational institutions, we ima- 
gine, are books, and these are open always to 
both sexes. Just at a time when men are 
seriously questioning the supreme advantage 
of university-training, and in almost every 
branch of effort we see some of the greatest 
triumphs attained by men self-taught, it is 
odd to see women clamoring for college-courses. 
Faraday did not attain his eminence in sci- 
ence, nor Dickens his fame in literature, by 
besieging university-doors. Tyndall, when a 
young man, did not go about lamenting a fate 
that excluded him from universities, but rose 
with the sun, or before it, every morning, and 
resolutely gave a large part of every day to 
severe study. If women would establish the 
intellectual equality of the sexes, let them 
show they can do without colleges, just as 
many of the best masculine intellects have 
done. 


—— The old saying that “ happy is the 
nation that has no history” we see quoted in 
reference to our exemption, during the past 
year, from wars, turmoils, or other matters 
of the kind, supposed specially to supply ma- 
terial for historians. But this is an idea of 
history that is now passing away. Instead of 
merely recording the intrigues of courts, the 
succession of sovereigns, the movements of 
armies, we find it asserted that it should 
rather be employed in tracing the growth of 
nations, the advance of arts and sciences, the 
spread of commerce, and the development of 





industry. Under this interpretation of his- 
tory, we may say, “ Happy is the nation whose 
history is the fullest.” 


—— The list of the “Famous Dead of 
1870,” which we publish in this number of 
the Journat, is a long and melancholy one. 
Few years, indeed, have added to the always- 
swelling records of mortality so many loved 
and brilliant names. Think of uniting in one 
record of death sailors so great as Farragut 
and Dahlgren ; authors so loved as Dickens, 
Simms, and Kennedy; soldiers so famous as 
Thomas and Lee; divines so esteemed as 
Barnes and McClintock! There are names, 
no doubt, that might with propriety have been 
added to our list ; but we could scarcely give a 
record of all who, dying, have left honorable 
names and a measure of fame, without en- 
croaching too greatly upon our pages. 


Foreign Riterary Hotes. 


UR Paris correspondent has sent us some 

brief reviews, which we subjoin, of re- 

cent publications in France. It would seem 

that the interests of literature in that now 

sorely-tried country have not entirely suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of war: 


“History of the Church of Paris,” by M. 
Abbé Bernard. The first volume of the Abbé 
Bernard’s important work upon the origin of 
Christianity in France has just been published. 
This book, the fruit of earnest study and solid 
erudition, is written in a wise and liberal 
spirit. Unlike many Catholic authors, he 
gives no credit to the absurdly miraculous le- 
gends that passed current in former times, but 
are now only repeated by credulous peasants. 
On the centrary, he frequently takes the 
trouble of divesting them of their figurative, 
and clothing them in their real meaning. His 
analysis of the legend of Saint-Denis, the pro- 
gression of which he exhibits step by step, 
gives us a characteristic proof of his love of 
logic. He proves that pious monks, referring 
to the sufferings of the martyr, originally said 
that the head of Saint-Denis was still eloquent 
even in the stiffness of death ; meaning thereby 
that the good words, deeds, and writings of 
the saint were more effectual after his death 
than during his lifetime. Their successors, 
taking the literal meaning of the sentence, re- 
lated that the martyr preached after his death. 
They did not, however, rest content with this 
assertion ; the body of the martyr was burned 
with his head in his arms; and in the tenth 
century the complete legend did not fear to 
assert that Saint-Denis, holding his head in 
his hands, still walked upon the earth, preach- 
ing the gospel with his accustomed eloquence. 
Praise is due to the abbé for his endeavors to 
disengage religious history from the’ dross of 
credulity. The use of reserved criticism is 
not the only merit of this book, which is be- 
sides recommendable both for its erudition 
and elegance of style. 





“History of German Literature,” by M. 
Heinrich. A comprehensive and highly in- 
teresting history of German literature, in three 
volumes, has recently been published by M. 
Heinrich. The task of following out the his- 
tory of German genius in its literary mani- 
festations is, to say the least, difficult and ar- 
duous. During the whole of the middle ages 
this genius is represented by a vast efflores- 
cence, which blossoms everywhere throughout 








Germany, yielding fruit, however, only at ir- 
regular intervals ; while during the eighteenth | 


and nineteenth centuries it has produced 
works of infinite variety and range, the mer- 
its and influences of which cannot easily be 
estimated. This task has been courageously 
undertaken by M. Heinrich, for which he in 
all respects is well qualified. In the first vol- 
ume he has described and criticised the chief 
productions of the early and middle ages. 
The great ¢popée of the ‘‘ Niebelungen,” and 
the poetry of the ‘‘ Meistersiinger”’ find in him 
an exact and sympathetic historian, thoroughly 
acquainted with the most recent scientific in- 
vestigations. The second volume is conse- 
crated to Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, while 
the third reviews the literary productions of 
the present generation. This work is the 
most complete and comprehensive history of 
German literature yet published in France, its 
chief merit being profound erudition, method- 
ical arrangement, lucidity, and calm impar- 
tiality. 


‘Rome of the Augustan Age,” by M. Ch. 
Dezobry. The best recommendation of this 
important work is that it has already gone 
through three editions. The high estimation 
in which the reflecting public holds profound 
erudition and the love of unwearied research, 
of which this book is the result, has fully con- 
firmed its success. Following in the steps of 
the author, the reader obtains a bird’s-eye view 
of the capital of the Roman Empire, the city 
par excellence at the time of the establishment 
of the “‘ principat’”’ before the republic had 
yet disappeared. Political institutions, civil 
and religious life, commerce, literature, inorals, 
manners, spectacles, games, etc., appear in 
succession to the eye of the student, thanks to 
the advantages of a descriptive recital, traced 
by the pen of a traveller. The new edition 
just published contains numerous improve- 
ments in the composition, and important cor- 
rections, rendered necessary by recent archwro- 
logical discoveries, which cannot fail to height- 
en. the recognized merits of the work. The 
illustrated part is also rearranged, the number 
of plans and engravings being considerably in- 
creased. We may mention that this work is 
the fruit of fifteen years’ study, the author 
having taken no less than thirty-five years to 
bring it to its present elaborate form. 


“Les Chatiments,”’ by Victor Hugo (new 
edition). Two Bonapartes have filled the 
throne of France after a coup d’état, and, after 
maintaining their position by force or fraud, 
have fallen victims to their own folly. By a 
singular coincidence, both have had their emi- 
nent poet to accuse and stigmatize them. The 
first, who was great in spite of his faults and 
crimes, was judged by the lofty genius of 
Chateaubriand, whose voice alone rose to con- 
demn, in the boldest accents, the ambush of 
Ettenheim and the midnight murder of the 
poor Prince d’Enghien in the fossés of Vin- 
cennes; but the second, whose adventurous 
career, full of ambiguity, has been crowned by 
an end so miserable, was held up to scorn and 
ridicule by the energetic genius of Victor Hugo, 
with his inexorable passion and violent invec- 
tives. The whole civilized world knows with 
what wild fury he registered his protest against 
the coup d'état of the 2d of December, but 
few ever thought that the punishment, meted 
out to Napoleon III., would one day exceed 
the poet’s hopes of vengeance and retribution. 
**Les Chatiments,” or ** Punishment,” is a 
collection of poems full of the bitterest satire 
against the imperial dictator, which has now 
for the first time been published in Paris, the 
former edition, printed in Brussels and Lon- 
don, having been strictly prohibited in France. 
The Parisians can now for the first time admire 
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those magnificent masterpieces of satire, those 
poems which, in spite of offensive personalities, 
are still so rich in thought and exquisite in 
form, with the conviction that the poet’s vic- 
tory and vengeance are complete, but also with 
the sad reflection that their unhappy country 
has fallen prostrate along with the object of his 
enmity. 


The papers and correspondence of the im- 
perial family (thirteen numbers of which have 
been published) contain many curious and un- 
expected revelations. The Emperor Napoleon 
III., to do him justice, had the greatness and 
prosperity of his country sincerely at heart. 
Projects, in his own handwriting, for the de- 
velopment of trade and industry, the education 
of the masses, the suppression of crime, the 
extinction of misery, and the relief of the indus- 
trious poor, were found in his private bureau, 
several of which have been successfully adopt- 
ed. Whatever may have been his shortcom- 
ings, no one can deny that in his theories there 
was much nobility of sentiment allied to gen- 
erosity of purpose. But, in the view we get 
of the daily life of the emperor, as revealed 
in the correspondence, we obtain frequent 
glimpses of much that was, to say the least, 
reprehensible—such as his interference with 
the rights and liberties of his subjects, his sys- 
tem of espionage, his secret bureau for the in- 
terception and examination of suspected letters, 
his connivance with the chief magistrates of 
the nation to foment mock conspiracies, the 
better to attain certain political ends, the tricks 
and maneuvres organized by him to obtain his 
sweeping majorities, the fears he contrived to 
excite in the simple-minded peasants by dis- 
playing to them the terrors reserved for them 
by the Red Republicans, and, what was more 
serious, his perpetual intriguing and inter- 
meddling with the affairs of neighboring 
states. 


M. A. Joanne has likewise published a 
small work upon the “ Environs of Paris,” 
containing a number of maps and plans on a 
large scale, showing the most minute details, 
and giving in a small compass much valuable 
information for following the different phases 
of the siege of Paris, such as the exact dis- 
tance between the various points, the descrip- 
tion of the highways, railroads, strategic 
points, historical monuments, ancient cha- 
teaux, churches, etc., and the aspect and re- 
sources of the country. The Parisians con- 
fined within their walls peruse M. Joanne’s 
new work with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret: of pleasure, when they revive 
associations of happier times, and of regret 
when they regard the misery and ruin reign- 
ing over the scenery they loved so well to 
visit. Instead of the pleasant villages and 
happy homes of four months ago, they now 
see on every side the traces of this war of ex- 
termination in smoking ruins, desolate hearths, 
and devastated fields ; a melancholy sequel to 
the list of unparalleled disasters that have be- 
fallen France. 


“The Family Debt,” by M. A. Labutte. 
It is needless to say that M. A. Labutte’s new 
novel, “*The Family Debt,” was written be- 
fore the sad realities of a disastrous war had 
turned aside all classes-in France from the 
quiet emotions of works of fiction. The plot 
of the work is complicated and would take too 
long to explain, on account of the exaggerated 
number of personages figuring in the drama. 
The victim and principal heroine is a pitiless 
mother, who, to preserve her reputation of 
virtue, which at one time failed, without even 
the ordinary excuse of affection, seeks to sac- 





rifice to this usurped reputation her natural 
daughter, a charming young lady, in all re- 
spects worthy of the happiness to which she 
eventually attains. M. Labutte’s novel pos- 
sesses genuine merit, shows considerable 
power and freedom of conception, and is 
written in a correct and easy style, enlivened 
with frequent sallies of wit and humor. 


“* Dictionary of Pure and Applied Chemis- 
try,” by M. Wirz. M. Wirz has commenced 
the publication of his Dictionary of Chemistty, 
the first volume of which has just been issued. 
This great work is rather a vocabulary con- 
taining the words and definitions of divers 
bodies, being a collection of monographies, 
more or less extensive, treating upon the great 
diversity of matters embraced under the term 
of chemistry. Inquiring minds, desirous of 
studying the close relations existing between 
the sciences, will find in this dictionary wide 
fields of observation; the explanation of 
physical phenomena and the principles of 
anatomy and physiology being given with 
great concision and lucidity. To terminate 
his great undertaking in the briefest delay 
possible, Dr. Wirz has secured the codpera- 
tion of a number of eminent chemists, eack 
of whom, according to his special aptitude, 
treats upon the subjects most familiar to him, 
which his arduous labors in the laboratory 
have best enabled him to investigate. 


M. A. Joanne has published an interesting 
** Atlas of the French National Defence,” com- 
prising a series of maps of the seventeen de- 
partments invaded or threatened by the Ger- 
man armies. To study the ensemble of the mil- 
itary operations, this ‘‘ Atlas” is certainly the 
best and most convenient of any available to 
the public. 





War Rotes, 


Siege of Paris. 


ROM our Paris correspondent we receive, 
by balloon-post, particulars of the siege 
of Paris to December 9, 1870: 

“The immense masses of Germans, concen- 
trated during the night behind Coeuilly and 
Villiers, were precipitated upon the positions 
occupied by the army of General Ducrot on the 
morning of the 2d of December, before day- 
break. This sudden and unexpected attack 
along the Whole line threw back the French 
advanced posts in disorder upon the three 
army-corps stationed between Champigny and 
Bry-sur-Marne. The formidable batteries es- 
tablished by General Trochu upon the heights 
of Avron, combined with the fire of the long- 
range guns of the forts of Nogent, Faisan- 
derie, Gravelle, St.- Maur, and Charenton, 
opened a terrific fire upon the assailants, which 
crushed and shattered the heads of their col- 
umns, completely arresting their progress. 
After vainly attempting to break into the 
French lines during three hours, they at last 
gave way, and slowly retired to the shelter of 
the woods behind Coeuilly and Villiers. The 
French, advancing under the protection of 
their artillery, attacked them with great reso- 
lution, but made no visible impression upon 
their orderly retreat. Every inch of the 
ground was so well contested that no less than 
five hours elapsed from tlie time the Germans 
began to give way until they disappeared be 
hind the woods of Villiers. In this long and 
terrible struggle the young French troops 
showed the greatest intrepidity, advancing or 
remaining passive under the storm of projec 
tiles, 

. 





“*The French loss in killed and wounded 
in this battle amounted to six thousand. The 
Germans, everywhere exposed to the fire of 
the French batteries of long-range guns, which 
told with fatal effect even among their most re- 
mote reserves, had more than twelve thousand 
men hors de combat, several of their regiments 
having been annihilated, according to the 
statement of the officers taken prisoners. The 
total number of prisoners made on the battle- 
field exceeds one thousand. On the 2d and 3d 
the steamboats of the Seine were again engaged, 
day and night, in transporting the wounded 
from the banks of the Marne to the Jardin des 
Plantes, where they were placed in vans and 
distributed throughout the ambulances of the 
city. 

‘* Many a heart-rending scene was witnessed 
here, as parents and wives received their mu- 
tilated sons and husbands, or heard of their 
cruel death on the battle-field. No wonder 
that the voice of lamentation is heard so often, 
when so many hearts are broken, so many 
hopes crushed, and so many happy homes 
made desolate! Shall they, whose guilty am- 
bition and iust of conquest produce so much 
human suffering and misery, have no account 
to render of the blood shed? A generots- 
hearted youth, shot through the side, more 
grieved about the sorrow his presence would 
cause at home than concerned about the gravity 
of his wound, murmured, on being lifted over 
the gangway: ‘ Ma pauvre mére/’ (‘ My poor 
mother!’) Surely, the complaint of so many 
innocent victims will rise in judgment against 
the authors of their sufferings. 

**On the 3d December, under cover of a 
dense fog, the Second Army of Paris, under 
General Ducrot, recrossed the Marne, retired 
to the wood of Vincennes to recruit their ex- 
hausted energies, reform their regiments, and 
prepare for a vigorous sortie in some other 
direction. ‘The Germans will thus again be 
obliged to concentrate their forces upon the 
point threatened, which will again be exposed 
to the crushing fire of the French heavy artil- 
lery. 

“Those attacks, incessantly renewed, will 
keep the Germans perpetually on the alert, 
and gradually weary them out, when, combined 
with the movements of the armies of the prov- 
inces, they will perhaps yet break through the 
lines of investment, defeat the Germans, drive 
them from their intrenchments, and pursue 
them to the frontiers. On the day when such 
a disaster overtakes the German hosts, the 
strength of the old King of Prussia will depart 
from him, and the wisdom of Bismarck be 
turned to foolishness. 

“ The system of violence, rapine, and assas- 
sination, inaugurated by the military chiefs of 
Germany in the invasion of France, is in the 
highest degree dishonorable to them. They 
ransom—that is to say, ruin—by forced contri- 
butions, the towns, and bombard them in the 
event of their non-compliance or resistance ; 
they strip the peasants of their horses, cattle, 
and grain, leaving them helplessly ruined; 
they force them to work in their lines of in- 
trenchment, exposed to the projectiles of their 
countrymen, but shoot them down mercilessly 
if they dare to defend themselves. No won- 
der, then, that such a bitter feeling of hatred 
has sprung up in the hearts of all Frenchmen 
against their cruel invaders. This hatred will 
certainly outlive the present generation, and 
the Germans, from the seed they now sow, 
may yet reap a harvest of ruin and disasters. 
The new phase the defence has assumed ad- 
mits of no surrender; war to the knife, to the 
last extremity, is the desire universally ex- 
pressed. The exclamation of a national guard, 
the other day, crossing the Pont-Neuf, explains 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





the situation of Paris: “‘ We have bread and 
wine for three months to come, and courage 
for a thousand years!’ 


Germany after the War. 


The Fall Mall Gazette utters the following 
apprehensions as to the effect of the war on 
the morals of Prussia: ‘‘ The Prussian army, 
we know, is not really the nation in arms. 
That is merely the theory, and the actual prac- 
tice consists in a complex system of expedients 
by which the theory is evaded. But the forces 
now overrunning France do really include the 
large majority of the men by whom the moral 
and civil life of Germany is to be carried on 
for a whole generation. How materially the 
German army differs from that of other na- 
tions is best gathered from the impressive 
story which has just gone the round of the 
newspapers. A regiment two thousand strong 
reckoned up the number of its children, and 
found them to be seven thousand. No doubt 
it was a regiment of the reserve; but the regi- 
ments of the line in the Prussian army consist 
substantially of men destined to be fathers of 
families in a year or two after the close of 
the war. What sort of morality are these 
sofdiers learning? What sort of morality 
are they preparing to teach their children? 
It is not probable that a man’s moral na- 
ture is much altered by taking part in the 
operations of war which are conducted ac- 
cording to the strict rules of the art. But that 
stage of the present war has long since been 
past. The German soldiers are now habitually 
(and doubtless, under the circumstances of the 
war, unavoidably) employed in practices dis- 
tinguishable only by the finest and faintest line 
from the robbery, arson, and murder, for which 
men in civil life are hanged every day. It is 
allowed that they are shooting every peasant 
whom they find by the road-side with a pistol 
hidden in his pocket. It is admitted that they 
are laying whole cities under contribution for 
millions, and leaving the open country behind 
them as bare as an Eastern plain after the 
passage of a flight of locusts. It is acknowl- 
edged that they have burned village after vil- 
lage to ashes. It is not necessary to believe 
with some that they are conducting the war 
with unprecedented savageness; we might 
even accept the ‘assertion of others that the 
leniency of the victorious armies is unexam- 
pled. But similar atrocities have only for 
many centuries been committed by professional 
soldiers. The Prussian army is a civic army, 
and the question is as to the future state of a 
nation which has had the flower of its manhood 
trained to civil life by this bloody apprentice- 
ship.” The Gazette might have drawn some 
consolation from the facts of our American war. 
The armies in the field, both North and South, 
were civic armies, and these have been ab- 
sorbed by the community without any essential 
moral degeneracy resulting. 


Noses. 


“Give me a man with plenty of nose,” 
Napoleon I. is reported to have said, referring 
to the capacities of officers for high command ; 
and it is certain that his best generals were, as 
arule, remarkably well provided in this particu- 
lar. The aquiline appearance of the great mili- 
tary authorities of the first empire is conspicu- 
ous in any collection of their portraits. Look 
on those pictures and on these—turn from the 
portraits of the heroes of the first empire to 
those of the heroes of the second—and mark 
the difference between the two classes of phys- 
iognomy. You will not find a marshal or a 
general of any note among the leaders at Wis- 
sembourg, Woerth, or Forbach, Sedan, Stras- 





bourg, or Metz—nor, we believe, among the | 
defenders of Paris—who has the eagle physiog- 
nomy proverbially belonging to the great cap- 
tains of both ancient and modern times, from 
Alexander and Cesar down to Napier and | 
Wellington. Napoleon III. is an exception as 
regards the second empire, but Napoleon I. 
was an exception the other way as regards the 
first empire; so the one example will balance 
the other. It is not unworthy of note, by-the- 
way, that each emperor believed in a type of 
men unlike himself, the difference being that 
Napoleon I. chose his instruments and marked 
them out, while the third Napoleon accepted 
his instruments as they urose and was content 
to give them fair play on their own responsi- | 
bility. The man of Austerlitz knew all about 
other men, but had no time to know himself, 
until, perhaps, his period of leisure at St. 
Helena. The man of Sedan knew himself 
from the first, and seems to have been so occu- 
pied with himself all his life that he has never 
been able to gauge the merits of others. The 
latter failing is an admitted cause of his fall, and 
receives a curious illustration in the fact that 
he did not enter into his uncle’s ideas of phys- 
iognomy. 


Dr. Russell says it is now very patent that 
the designers of the / aris forts committed enor- 
mous blunders. They put the forts, with the 
exception of Valérien and the Double Couronne, 
too near the city, and placed them on the inner 
iine of heights, instead of occupying the outer 
ridges. Had the heights over St.-Cloud or | 
Montretout, Meudon, and Clamart, been cov- 
ered with works like Valérien, the difficulties of 
a besieging army would have been prodigious, 
and Paris within its double enceinte would have 
had a long life of it. The same remarks apply 
to the northwest and north of Paris, where 
there are points over Argenteuil and at Orge- 
mont, Villetaneuse, etc., which might have been 
profitably occupied, for there are men enough 
in Paris to hold even larger lines, and the space 
inside would have afforded a vast supply of 
food. 


Marshal Bazaine is thus photographed by a 
war correspondent: ‘* The marshal is fifty-nine 
years old, his hair of snowy whiteness, while 
his mustaches and goatee, @ /a Henri IV., have 
yet a dark tinge. He is not tall, but well pro- 
portioned, and of strongly-knit frame. His 
physiognomy is very impressive, its traits ri- 
gid; his dark eyes are lighted up by an uncom- 
mon brillianey, and indicate the highest degree 
of firmness. There is a peculiar expression in 
these eyes—so much so, that whoever meets 
their glance will not easily forget it. This 
sharp, eagle-like glance is, indeed, the most 
prominent characteristic of the external ap- 
pearance of the conquered hero of Metz, whose 
organs of vision, even while he smiles, remain 
piercing and immovable.” 


According to a calculation in the Feld Sol- 
datenfreund, the French prisoners of war in 
Germany, after the capitulation of Strasbourg, 
and previous to that of Metz, consisted of one 
marshal, fifty generals, four thousand officers, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand men, in- 
cluding the wounded French in hospital. If 
we add to this Bazaine’s army and the garrison 
of Metz, the total number of French prisoners 
in Germany will be; four marshals, about one 
hundred and forty generals, ten thousand of- 
ficers, and three hundred and twenty-three 
thousand men. 

A correspondent at the seat of war writes : 


“In one of the recent engagements in France 
a Bavarian battery, in a very hot place, ran 





out of ammunition; but, instead of withdraw- 


ing, Lieutenant Peter Widmann, command- 
ing, shouted : ‘ Lads, if we retire to fetch am- 


& 


munition, those Frenchmen will think we are 


running away. We can’t shoot at them, that’s 
true, but we can show them we don’t care for 
them. Stand before the guns, all of you, and 


| sing them the ‘*‘ Wacht am Rhein,” in stout Ger- 


man chorus!’ No sooner said than done; the 
men formed up with perfect steadiness, and 
gave the French the musical counterpart of the 
* Marseillaise’ in their best style, from begin- 
ning to end, under a rattling fire.”’ 


The number of houses absolutely destroyed 


| during the siege of Strasbourg was about three 


hundred, but so many have been so greatly 


| shattered internally us to require rebuilding, that 


that is an under-estimate. There are no indi- 
cations visible of active reconstruction; on the 
contrary, pulling down and clearing away are 
the order of the day, and at this moment Stras- 
bourg looks more ruined than ever. There ap- 
pears no intention of commencing the rebuild- 
ing of the ruined quarters of the city before next 
spring. There are so many crazy tenements 
that an afiche has been issued, prohibiting any 
carriage or omnibus proceeding at a gallop 
through the injured districts of the city. 


The war in France has developed not only 
balloons, carrier-pigeons, and cat-cookery, but 
a new development of the insurance principle. 
An association has been formed, called ** The 
Repairer of the Invasion,” being a society for 
mutual assurance against burning, devastation, 
robbery, pillage, requisitions of hostile com- 
manders, riots, and the other risks of war, 
which ordinary policies do not cover. This 
organization has its headquarters at Rouen, 
and has agents in all the cantons of France not 
yet overrun by the Prussians. 


German women send all sorts of things 
through the mails to their husbands, sons, or 


sweethearts, away soldiering. Letters are per 
mitted up to sixteen ounces weight, so they 
send cigars, tea, chocolate, shirts, and slippers. 
A pair of slippers can be sent, one in each. 
One woman sent a flannel shirt in six pieces, 
by six posts. The last letter contained the left 
sleeve, with the needle and thread for sewing 
the shirt together. 


The new Bavarian revolution cannon are 
said to be superior to the much-vaunted mi- 
trailleuses. They can be charged with three 
hundred and sixty bullets at a time, all of 
which can be fired off in a single minute. The 
German soldiers call these guns * hand-or- 
gans.”’ 

Asniéres, formerly a thriving village, sit- 
uated on the railroad about midway between 
Paris and the little watering-place of Engheim, 
and which at the beginning of the war had a 
population of six thousand, is now reduced to 
fourteen inhabitants. 





Miscellany. 


St. Angelo. 


A the massive remains of Imperial 
Rome, one of the most imposing is the 
ancient Mausoleum or Mole of Hadrian, now 
known as the Castle St. Angelo. It stands on 
the site where once were fhe gardens of Do-’ 
mitia, overlooking the undulating plains of the 
Campagna in its rear, and stretching out its 
long covered corridor to the Vatican. Poised 
on its summit, and dark against the blue Ital- 
ian sky, towers the bronze figure of the Arch- 
angel Michael, as if he had just alighted with 
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outspread wings and floating mantle, and paused | have been glad of their places—to the day when 


there in the act of sheathing his sword. Be- 
neath it flows the Tiber, in whose tawny and 

troubled waters it has cast its wavering re- 

flection for nearly eighteen centuries. 
standing apart from all other buildings, it lifts 
its battlemented towers and bastions like a 
guard or a menace to the closely-built city ly- 
ing across the river before it, and challenges 
every passenger who, crossing the ancient 
Ailian Bridge, passes before it on his way to 
the great Basilica of St. Peter. The bridge has 
changed its name as well as the Mausoleum, 
and is now called the Ponte St. Angelo. The 
statues of gods and heroes placed there by 
Hadrian have disappeared, and on their ped- 
estals stand the sculptured saints of Bernini, 
fantastic in their draperies and grotesque in 


There, | 





their attitudes, but picturesque in their general 
effect. The funeral processions, which in the 
great days of Rome bore the ashes of her pagan 
emperors across that bridge to the sounding 
chambers of the mighty Mausoleum, have van- 
ished, and a motley Christian crowd now passes 
over these ancient arches, through which the 
swift river has whirled its turbulent current 
for so many generations; swift, like the river 
of time—turbulent, like the history of the 
place ; fleeting, never to return, like the gen- | 
erations that have passed. 

What a change has come over men and 
things since first the stones of this great Mau- 
soleum were laid! Could they speak, how 
sad, how terrible a history they thight reveal 
of human baseness, tyranny, hypocrisy; of 
human arrogance and misery ; and, let us hope, 
somewhat too of noble endurance, of heroic 
patience, of uncorrupted virtue and patriotism ! 
Within those walls what crimes have been com- 
mitted, what agonies have been endured? 
Without those walls what tumult of seething 
battle, what clashing of arms and shrieks of 
pain and fury, what glaring of wild flames, 
what raging of wilder passions wreaking them- 
selves in murder, rapine, and horrors without 
a name? In its secret cells popes have been 
strangled, starved, and sent to a bloody end; 
philosophers and thinkers have perished, 
vainly struggling against bigotry and super- 
stition; patriots have fought and died for 
liberty. On the foul walls of its dungeons ar- 
tists and poets have scrawled their names, 
their verses, and their pictures, longing for the 
light of day; beauty and youth have perished 
in the dark, vainly praying for help ; innocent 
men have falsely confessed crimes under the 
torture of the rack. In its frescoed halls em- 
perors and popes have held their courts, and | 
banqueted and trampled on the rights of man ; 
and the ashes of emperors have filled the vases 
of its sepulchral chamber. The silent statues 
which gathered once around its colonnades and 
looked upon the glory and pageant of ancient 
Rome, saw also the storm and fury of barba- 
rian battle, and the desolation by the Goths, 
before they were toppled down upon the heads 
of an infuriated soldiery. These walls, too, 
have seen the dreary processions of the plague 





pass under them. They have shaken with the 
awful heave of the earthquake and the sudden 
explosion of powder. They have been the si- 
lent witnesses of the history of the Church in 
its blackest moments and at the zenith of its 
pride and power; and they still stand, a part 
of the present as of the past. 


Scottish Wit. 


Since the time when the accession of James 
VL. to the English throne attracted so many of 
his poor countrymen to England—to push their 
fortunes in England, and sometimes, if not of- 
ten, at the expense of Englishmen, who would | 





Lord Bute’s administration under George III. 
made all Scotsmen unpopular for his sake, and 
when Dr. Samuel Johnson vented, in and out 
of season, his real or pretended dislike to that 
people, up to the time of Charles Lamb and the 
late Rev. Sydney Smith, who followed his silly 
example, it has been more or less the fashion 
in England to indulge in little harmless jokes 
at the expense of the Scottish people. It has 
been the stage custom, and the literary habit 
at the same time, to portray them not only as 
overhard, shrewd, and ‘“‘cannie”’ in money 
matters, but as utterly insensible to ‘‘ wit.’ 
Sydney Smith, who was a wit himself, and 
possibly imbibed his jocosity from the conver- 
sation of Edinburgh society in the days when, 
as he himself said, he “cultivated literature 
upon a little oatmeal,” is guilty of the well- 
known assertion that ‘‘ it takes a surgical opera- 
tion to drive a joke into a Scotsman’s head.” 
We shall not attempt to enter into any discus- 
sion on the differences between “ wit” and 
“humor,” which are many, or strive to define 


| the divergeney between what the English call 


“wit,” the French ‘“ exsprit,’’ and what the 


| Seotch call ** wut;”? but assert, in contradic- 


tion to the reverend joker, that the “‘wut”’ of 
the Scotch is quite equal to the “twit” of the 
English and the “esprit” of the French, and 
that Scottish “ humor” is infinitely superior to 
any humor that was ever evolved out of char- 
acter to the south of Yorkshire. There is one 
thing, however, which perhaps Sydney Smith 
intended when he wrote, perhaps without 


| thinking very deeply, if at all, about what he 


said: the Seotch, as a rule, do not like and do 
not understand banter, or what in the current 
slang of the day is called “ chaff.” In ** chaff” 
and “banter”? there is but little wit, and that 
of the poorest, and no humor whatever. 
“ Chaff’? is simply vulgar impertinence ; and 
the Scotch being a plain, serious, and honest 
people, though poetical, are slow to understand 
and unable to appreciate it. But with wit, 
“esprit,” or “‘ wut,’ and humor, that are de- 
serving of the name, they are abundantly fa- 
miliar; and their very seriousness enables 
them to enjoy them the more. The wittiest 
of men are always the most serious, if not the 
saddest and most melancholy; and if the 
shortest possible refutation of Sydney Smith’s 
unfounded assertion were required, it might 
be found in a simple reference to the works of 
Robert Burns, Walter Scott, and John Wilson. 


A Public Dinner in Fiji. 


A public dinner in Fiji is a very great affair, 
and you must take care how you behave at it. 
All the guests bear a hand in feeding the oven 
or stirring the pot. A floor of clean leaves is 
covered with cocoa-nuts, on which are heaped 
baked taro and yams “ to the amount of sev- 
eral tons.” Tlie next tier is formed of vakalolo, 
or puddings in green leaves, well oiled. Sur- 
mounting this pedestal are the baked turtles, 
or two or three hogs baked whole. On one 
oceasion there were fifty tons of yams, fifteen 
tons of sweet pudding, seventy turtles, five 
cart-loads of yaqona, and two hundred tons 
of uncooked yams. One of the puddings 
measured twenty-one feet in circumference. A 
lord-mayor’s feast in Guildhall is mere fooling 
to this. And the turtle, too! But if you have 
the honor to be invited to.a feast in Fiji, you 
must be cautious. A chief, having eaten a 
cocoa-nut without offering a bit to one of his 
followers, the latter went over to the enemy, 
and in the next battle singled out his former 
master. He asked to be spared. “Do you 
not,”? was the stern reply, “remember the 
nut? For that you must die.” And then 





came the fatal blow. Another chief sat down 
with his father-in-law ; but on passing a dish, 
acooked guana, he broke off part of its tail. 
‘¢ A dark scowl covered his relative’s face,” 
and at the earliest opportunity he slew his son- 
in-law, having first told him that he could not 
put up with broken tail. 


Lord Lytton’s “ King Arthur.” 


We have always understood that Lord Lyt- 
ton thinks “‘ King Arthur” to be his greatest 
and most durable work. The world differs 
from him, as it differed, on a similar occasion, 
from Petrarch and from Milton. But we do 
not wonder that he should think so. In truth, 
it is brilliant verse. The versification, which 
exhibits a mastery over the difficulty of rhyme 
as complete as any English writer has attained, 
is always harmonious and often grand, though 
not sufficiently various, and wanting especially 
in the more tender notes of music; there is 
pathos, though it is too rhetorical to attain the 
highest effectiveness ; there is humor, of very 
good quality; great bursts of eloquence; a 
bright and lively fancy; a philosophy, suf- 
ficiently imposing of external aspect, which 
delivers its placita in the tersest and most for- 
cible language; in fact, there is every thing 
but, as we cannot but think, the divine essence 
itself, which should make it a great poem. It 
may be compared, not on account of any like- 
ness of style, for the two are wholly Cissimilar, 
but as regards its relations to poetry of the 
highest kind, with the romantic verse of Sir 
Walter Scott. But “‘ Marmion,’ and even its 
inferior successors, have a marvellous fresh- 
ness and life which we do not see here. And 
they dv, what this story, though told with 
much skill and with a power of language which 
it would be difficult to overestimate, certainly 
fails to do—they carry the reader along with 
them. 

The Library at Munich. 

The library, called the Hof- und Staats 
Bibliothek, is one of the most splendid build- 
ings as well as magnificent collection of books 
in Europe, and next in size to that of Paris, 


- which is acknowledged te be the largest in the 


world. Some idea of the proportion of the 
building may be formed by a view of its front, 
which measures some five hundred and twenty 
feet, is eighty feet in height to the roof, and 
has seventy-two windows. This beautiful 
building is built in the Byzanto-Florentine 
style, it taking some twelve yr ars to complete 
it. If this is the front, the stranger is more 
pleased in walking up the grand staircase and 
observing its beautiful marble columns, the 
statues of learned men as well as founders of 
the institution, and the various other works of 
art that adorn the staircase und halls. But its 
greatest recommendation to the thinking part 
of mankind is, that its eight hundred thousand 
volumes, which fill seventy-seven large rooms, 
are free to every one, citizen ur strerver, Chris- 
tian, Jew, or pagan. This ‘brary emiraces 
many rare and valuable werks Among them 
there are a great many manuscripts in Greek, 
Oriental, Latin, German, and many other lan- 
guages. In fact, there is scarcely any work, 
however ancient or modern, let the language 
be what it may, whether printed or written, 
but what may be found here. Among literary 
curiosities is an antique Koran, very old; also 
the identical prayer-book of Albert Direr— 
four Gospels, called the codex aureus, bearing 
date in the year 870—another four other Gos- 
pels, dated in 1024, and also one of the earli- 
est typographical monuments, it having been 
printed in 1554. All the German libraries are 
rich in the possession of documents illustrating 
the progress made in the art of printing, from 
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century to century. One is reminded that he 
is to see antiquity within, as he passes up the 
broad stone steps that lead into the vestibule 
of the building. In front of the library, at an 
elevation of some ten feet above the sidewalk, 
are four colossal statues in a sitting posture. 
They are Homer, Hippocrates, Thucydides, and 
Aristotle. 


Population of the States. 


The increase in some of the States is very 
small, but none of them shows any falling off, 
except New Hampshire, which is the only 
State in the Union that has absolutely dimin- 
ished in population during the last decade. 
The greatest proportional gain in any State is 
that of Nevada; but as it was the smallest of 
the States when it was admitted, this is no 
more than what was to have been expected. 
The largest actual gain is in Illinois—over eight 
hundred thousand, which brings her up to 
within two hundred and fifty thousand of Ohio, 
but leaves her as before, the fourth State in 
population. The relative order of the States 
as to population is not materially changed, but 
Missouri outstrips Indiana, and becomes the 
fifth State. Indiana is the sixth, Massachu- 
setts is the seventh, and then follow Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, Michigan, lowa, 
Wisconsin, North Carolina, and Alabama—in 
all, sixteen States, which have upward of one 
million inhabitants. In 1860, there were but 
eleven such. Iowa has made the greatest jump 
in rank. She was the nineteenth in 1860; she 
is now the thirteenth. North Carolina, on the 
other hand, stood twelfth in 1860, and now 
drops to the fourteenth place, and Alabama 
now stands as the sixteenth, whereas, she was 
the thirteenth ten years ago. 


Hymn of the Present. 


Not only in old days He bowed 
The heavens and came down ; 

We, too, were shadowed by the cloud, 
And saw the glory shown! 

The nations that seemed dead have felt 
His coming through them thrill; 

Beneath His tread the mountains melt ; 
Our God is living still! 


He who in secret hears the sigh, 
Interprets every tear, 

Hath lightened on us from on high, 
Made known His presence near. 

The Word takes flesh, the Spirit form, 
His purpose to fulfil ; 

He comes in person of the storm— 
Our God who governs still! 


We saw—all of us saw—how He 
Drew sword and struck the blow, 

And up and free through their Red Sea 
He let the captives go; 

Yea, we have seen Him, clearly seen 
Him work the miracle ; 

We know, whate’er may intervene, 
Our God is with us still! 


The veil of time a moment falls 
From off the Eternal’s face: 
Recede the old horizon walls 
To give fresh breathing-space ; 
And all who lift their eyes may learn 
It is our Father’s will - 
This world to Him shall freely turn, 
A world of freedom still! 
Gerald Massey. 


Scientific Education. 


But if scientific training is to yield its most 
eminent results, it must, I repeat, be made 
practical. That is to say, in explaining to a 
child the general phenomena of Nature, you 
must, as far as possible, give reality to your 





teaching by object-lessons; in teaching him 
botany, he must handle the plants and dissect 
the flowers for himself; in teaching him phys- 
ies and chemistry, you must not be solicitous 
to fill him with information, but you must be 
careful that what he learns he knows of his 
own knowledge. Don’t be satisfied with tell- 
ing him that a magnet attracts iron. Let him 
see that it does; let him feel the pull of the 
one upon the other for himself. And, espe- 
cially, tell him that it is his duty to doubt until 
he is compelled, by the absolute authority of 
Nature, to believe that which is written in 
books. Pursue this discipline carefully and 
conscientiously, and you may make sure that, 
however scanty may be the measure of infor- 
mation which you have poured into the boy’s 
mind, you have created an intellectual habit of 
priceless value in practical life.—Lay Sermons, 
Addresses, and Reviews : Huxley. 





Vrurieties. 


F the Indians cannot get powder and shot 
wherewith to hunt for support, they have 
ingenuity enough to devise substitutes whereby 
to gain meat for their dinners. The Kaw In- 
dians, in Kansas, are undoubtedly highly sus- 
ceptible of civilization. They salt the railroad 
tracks. This entices cattle in front of the 
trains ; the cattle are killed, and ‘‘ Lo”’ gath- 
ers up the carcasses and keeps by him an 
abundance of roasts and soup-pieces. 


An Indiana man has effected a strategical 
combination against the potato-bugs. He 
lanted a grain of corn in each hill of potatoes. 
he corn came up before the potatoes, which, 
of course, cheated the little pests into the be- 
lief that it was a pete we F and they never 
went near the potatoes until it was too late to 
do any damage. 


Dr. Darwin’s anticipation of the locomotive, 
in his “ Botanic Garden,” published in 1791, 
before any locomotive had been invented, was 
truly prophetic : 
“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car.” 


As a river-boat was loading at La Crosse, a 
large gray mule refused to goon board. The 
mate sung out to a deck-hand: “ Twist his 
tail and he’ll come.”’ Like Casabianca, that 
deck-hand obeyed orders, and, like Casabi- 
anca, he nobly died. 


* Lothair”’ appears in an Italian dress in the 
Jeuilleton of the Gazetta d’ Italia, a daily paper 
now issued in Rome. It is translated by Mr. 
Robert Montgomery Stuart, a young Anglo- 
Italian. Under the rule of the pope, ‘‘ Lo- 
thair”’ was an interdicted book. 


The Mohammedan law of divorce is a mar- 
vel of simplicity. The husband repeats to the 
wife three times, ‘‘ You are divorced,” and 
the thing is done. But the wife is not allowed 
to use the easy formula against the husband. 


Burmah has the honor of furnishing geol- 
ogists with a new mineral. It appears to be a 
complete mélange, its essential constituents 
being arsenic, iron, and copper, mixed with 
occasional silver, lead, and antimony. 


A New-Hampshire magistrate is under in- 
dictment for having married a matron of forty 
to a youth of fifteen, whom she had captured, 
and who states that hqwas afraid to say ‘* No,” 
when asked the momentous question. 


The decrees of fashion in New York make 
it imperative for Fifth-avenue dogs of good 
family to wear black-and-red promenade-blank- 
ets, and to have the leading-strings attached 
to the left side of the collar. 


They are fon@of titles in the East. Among 
his other high-sounding titles, the King of Ava 
has that of “* Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” 
This looks as though he had prepared for a 
long reign. 

A collection of Chinese coins has just been 
placed in the Indian Museum. Some of them 
are claimed to be four thousand years old, but 
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it is very doubtful whether so great antiquity 
will be conceded to them. 


How wonderful are the laws governing hu- 
man existence! Were it not for tight-lacin 
all civilized nations would be overrun with 
women. 


When last heard from, the Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court was shooting wild-geese in 
the ponds near Narragansett, thus exhibiting 
the living embodiment of a wild-goose Chase. 


One of the ‘* lost arts”? has been found. It 
is believed that the —_- oreservative sub- 
stance used in embalming the mummies of 
Egypt was carbolic acid in the crude state. 


The critic of the London Graphic calls Miss 
Alcott’s “ Little Women” ‘an excellent de- 
scription of American family-life among the 
poorer gentry.” 


News comes from Salt Lake that, at the 
funeral of a Mormon recently, twenty of his 
widows locked arms, and, keeping military 
step, followed the remains to the silent tomb. 


If women were as particular in the choosing 
of a virtuous husband as men are in the choos- 
ing of a virtuous wife, a moral reformation 
would be soon begun. 


Self-love is at once the most delicate and 
the most tenacious of our sentiments ; a mere 
nothing will wound it, but there is nothing on 
earth that will kill it. 


The Historical Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have in their cabinet a glass bottle, the first 
one manufactured at a glass-factory in that 
place in 1754. 


Albert Hopkins, of Williams College, is one 
of the three Americans who have been made 
‘“* Fellows of the Royal Society,” for astronom- 
ical discoveries. 


A young man, charged with being lazy, was 
asked if he took it from his father. _“ I think 
not,”” was the reply ; ‘‘ father’s got all the lazi- 
ness he ever had.” 


A couple in Newport, Rhode Island, re- 
cently celebrated their pearl-wedding, having 
been married seventy years. 


It is very considerate on the part of the law, 
that it “‘ does not compel one to do impossibili- 
ties.” 


Last year cotton to the value of two hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars was exported 
from the United States. 


A London druggist has this cheerful invita- 
tion in his shop-window: “Come in and get 
twelve emetics for one shilling.”’ 


In one building in Berlin there are six hun- 
dred American sewing-machines at work on 
clothing for the Prussian army. 


It is a fact, not easily accounted for, that at 
parties—after supper—the guests begin to grow 
thin. 

A veteran shopkeeper says, that although 
his clerks are very talkative during the day, 
they are always ready to shut up at night. 

The population of New Jersey, as officially 
stated, is nine hundred and six thousand one 
hundred and twelve. 


A Tennessee negro has been twice hanged, 
’ 


| but ** still lives.’ 


Why is life the greatest conundrum? Be- 
cause all have to give it up. 

National vanity is but personal vanity mag- 
nified many million times, 


Ducks have decided opinions of their own: 
they always come out flat-footed. 


The most successful ‘‘ capital removers ’— 
Bank-robbers. 


In Japan a person can live comfortably on 
two cents a day. 


Che Museum. 


HE crested oriole is a native of tropical 
America, and seems to be rather a familiar 
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bird, often leaving 
the forests where it 
usually dwells, and 
making its home 
near the habitations 
of man. Whether in 
the vast woods of 
its native land, or 
whether in the cul- 
tivated grounds, it is 
always to be found 
in the loftiest trees, 
traversing their 
branches in search 
of food, and sus- 
pending its nest from 
the extremity of the 
slenderest twigs. It 
is a very active bird 
both on foot and in 
the air, one quality 
being needful for 
its movements among 
the boughs while get- 
ting berries, and the 
other for the chase 
of the various in- 
sects with which it 
varies its diet. 

The nest of the 
crested oriole is a 
very elegant struc- 
ture, and is much 
larger than that of 
others of the same 
species, being fre- 
quently, according to 
some accounts, more 
than two yards long. 
It is always hung 
from the very ex- 
tremity of some deli- 
cate twig, so as to 
escape the maraud- 
ing hand of the mon- 
key, or the dreaded 
fangs of the snake; 
and, as a great num- 
ber of these are gen- 
erally found upon 
one tree, the com- 
bined effect, together 
with the busy scene of 
the parent-birds con- 
tinually going from 
and returnine to their 
homes, is vemarka- 
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° Crested Oriole 


bly fine. The shape 
of the nest is cylin- 
drical, swelling into 
a somewhat spherical 
form at the bottom; 
and it is found that 
both birds take an 
equal share of work 
in its construction. 
The crested oriole 
is very beautifully as 
well as curiously col- 
ored. The head, 
shoulders, breast, and 
abdomen, are warm 
chocolate-brown, and 
the wings are dark 
green, changing grad. 
ually into brown at 
their tips. The cen- 
tral feathers of the tail 
are dark brown, and 
the remaining feath- 
ers are bright yellow. 
There is also a green 
tinge upon the thighs 
and the middle of the 
breast. Upon the top 
of the head there is 
a long and pointed 
crest and the horny 
portion of the bill is 
green, and extends 
above the eye. The 
legs and feet are 
black. The crested 
oriole is about the 
size of a common 
English jackdaw, and 
is thus considerably 
larger than our Balti- 
more oriole, whom he 
so much resembles in 
his habits and in the 
structure of his nests. 
The nests of the Bal- 
timore bird, however, 
are chiefly built by the 
female, to whom the 
materials are brought 
by the male. Both 
species are sometimes 
to be seen together in 
South America, for 
the Baltimore oriole 
occasionally wanders 
as far south as Brazil. 
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